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Who else but 
people 
would think 
my sad eyes 
are cute? 


Really, now, I'm a perfectly 
happy dog, but people seem to 
enjoy feeling sorry for me. 
Especially my boss. 

Makes him feel superior to see a 
longer face than his own. 

You see, the boss worries about 
his job, hasn't had a raise in two 
years. And some other guy got 
the promotion my boss wanted. 
The only thing that cheers 

him up is my sorry face. 

Good thing I can’t smile. 

It would make him cry! 

Wish I could tell him to take 
the Dale Carnegie Course, 

build up a little confidence, 
learn how to get along with 
people where it counts 

But then I'd have a problem. 
He'd probably get a classier 
looking dog. 


DALE CARNEGIE 
COURSE 


T- 1475 Franklin Ave. « Garden City, N.Y. 1530 





The friend of the woman in17C. 


As the big jetliner approaches the 
airport at London, the young woman in 
seat 17C grows nervous. It’s her first 
flight and as she looks out the window, 
she sees nothing but fog. 


She reaches out to touch hersleep- 
ing three-year-old daughter. How can 
the pilot possibly see the airport? 

When the jetliner’s wheels touch 
down gently on the runway, the woman 
smiles and turns to her daughter. But 
her daughter sleeps on. 

One reason the landing was easy 
and gentle is because the pilot used an 
electronic guidance system called ILS— 
for Instrument Landing System. It was 
developed by International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation, or ITT. 
Every 30 seconds somewhere in the 
world an aircraft lands safely using an 
application of ILS. 

In fact , without ILS and other of 
our developments, air travel as we 
know it today would be impossible. 

The woman in seat 17C didn’t 
know it, but the day she boarded her 
jet, ITT had already played a part in 
her life. 

How many ITT’s? 

When she cabled her husband in 
London to confirm the date and time 
of her arrival, the message was sent 
via ITT. 

The car she drove to New York's 
Kennedy International Airport from her 
parents’ home in New Jersey was rented 
from one of our companies. 

Yet the woman possibly had never 
even heard of ITT. 

The “International” in our name 
is well deserved. We do business in 
123 countries around the world and 
employ more than 241,000 people. 

Telephone and Telegraph? 

But what about the “Telephone 
and Telegraph’? What's a communica- 
tions company doing in so many other 
areas of business? 

Originally, we were a telephone 
and telegraph company. Even after we 


became one of the largest diversified 
manufacturing and service organiza- 
tions in the world, the name stayed. 

As ITT has grown since those early 
days, it has made history. 

During World War I, for example, 
an!TT-developed radio direction finder 
was credited with bringing the Nazi 
submarine wolfpacks to a standstill, 
shortening the war by at least two years. 

In 1963, using earth terminals de- 
signed by us for communicating via 
satellite, we helped open up the first 
experimental satellite link between 
North and South America. 

In 1965, one of our satellite-com- 
munication earth terminals, aboard a 
Navy aircraft carrier, helped make it 
possible for millions in the U.S. and 
Europe to see on TV the recovery of 
Gemini astronauts at sea, live, as it 
happened. 

Five times more during 1966 a ter- 
minal was installed aboard a carrier and 
five times more millions saw actual 
splashdown and recovery operations. 

Last year during the Arab-Israeli 
war, the White House used the Wash- 
ington-Moscow Hot Line—for the first 
time in a crisis. One of our companies 
keeps the Hot Line ready. 

Another of our companies runs 
the Kilmer Job Corps Center in New 
Jersey for the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. This same company oper- 
ates and maintains the strategic Distant 
Early Warning (DEW) Line which 
stretches from Alaska to Greenland. 

ITT today 

ITT today is composed of more 
than 200 associated companies around 
the world. 

By bringing to bear our total ex- 
pertise, these companies have gener- 
ated increased competition within 
industries and, consequently, have 
generated more efficient use of man- 
power and material resources. 

The fields in which we operate 
were selected for growth potential as 


well as present needs. And last year, 
more than 50 percent of our earnings 
were derived from domestic sources. 

Much of this U.S. growth can be 
traced to our interest in the service 
industries. 

People’s desire for service keeps 
growing. So we've put increasing em- 
phasis on it. Our U.S. sales and re- 
venues are now split about 50-50 be- 
tween manufacturing and service 
activities. 

In addition to renting cars (Avis, to 
be exact), educational training ser- 
vices, and airport and hotel parking, 
ITT offers consumer loan services, 
mutual fund management, and data 
processing—just to name a few. 

Sheraton, a system of hotels and 
franchised motor inns, in the U.S, and 
abroad, is now part of ITT. So is Levitt 
& Sons, world’s largest international 
home and community builder. 

We also operate a communica- 
tions network made up of thousands of 
cable, radio and satellite circuits, and 
can transmit a message to almost any 
point on the globe. 

Recently, we entered the field of 
natural-resource conversion with ITT 
Rayonier Inc. and Pennsylvania Glass 
Sand Corporation. These two opera- 
tions take raw material from the earth 
and its forests and make them useful 
to manufacturers of cellophane, tex- 
tile fibers, tire cord, photographic film, 
paper, glass, chemicals, and other re- 
lated products. 

ITT and you 

With all these services—plus thou- 
sands of consumer, industrial and mili- 
tary products and services—ITT is 
helping you and people all over the 
world to enjoy a better, safer, more 
comfortable lire. 

Just as it helped the woman in 
seat 17C. 

International Telephone and Tele- 
graph Corporation, 320 Park Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10022. 





TIME LISTINGS 





TELEVISION 


Wednesday, August 14 
ABC WEDNESDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9- 
11 p.m.).* A New Kind of Love (1963). 
Paul Newman. Joanne Woodward and 
Maurice Chevalier in a romantic comedy 
about a playboy correspondent and a 
standoflish career girl in Paris. 


Friday, August 16 
WHAT'S HAPPENING TO AMERICA? (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). Young adults representing a 
cross section of opinion discuss the na- 
lion’s unrest. Edwin Newman moderates. 
Last of a four-part series, 


Saturday, August 17 
ABC’S WIDE WORLD OF SPORTS (ABC, 5- 
6:30 p.m.). The 100-mile U.S. Auto Club 
Championship for big, Indianapolis-type 
racers. Live, from Springfield, Il, 


Sunday, August 18 

CAMERA THREE (CBS, 11-11:30 a.m.) Gil- 
bert Highet, critic, scholar and author, at- 
tempts to solve a minor but amusing 
artistic puzzle concerning the identity of 
the bridegroom in Peasant Wedding, a 
16th century painting by Flemish Master 
Pieter Bruegel. 

THE 21ST CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 p.m.). 
“Atomic Medicine.” What nuclear scien- 
lists at Long Island’s Brookhaven Na- 
lienal Laboratory and Tennessee’s Ouk 
Ridge National Laboratories are doing to 
harness the atom for medicine. 

ABC SUNDAY NIGHT MOVIE (ABC, 9 p.m. 
to midnight). Cecil B. DeMille’s Academy 
Award-winning The Greatest Show on 
Earth (1953), with Charlton Heston, James 
Stewart, Betty Hutton, Cornel Wilde, 
Dorothy Lamour, and a three-ring sup- 
porting cast of circus performers. 


Monday, August 19 
N.F.L. PRESEASON GAME (CBS, 9:30 p.m. 
fo conclusion). The Chicago Bears and 
World Champion Green Bay Packers lim- 
ber up for the coming pro football sea- 
son. From Milwaukee. 





Tuesday, August 20 
SINGER PRESENTS THE SOUNDS OF ‘68 
(ABC, 8:30-9:30 p.m.). Ed Ames hosts a 
pop-music special featuring nine finalists 
of a summer-long talent hunt. Soul Sing- 
er Aretha Franklin is guest star. 


Check local listings for dates and times 
of these NET programs: 

BLACK JOURNAL. Included in this month's 
“black magazine” are stories on the se- 
mantics of color, a profile of Negro Film 
Director Melvin Van Peebles, and a_re- 
port on the Mississippi Freedom Dem- 
ecratic Party, which four years ago chal- 
fenged the all-white delegation to the 
Democratic National Convention and this 
year joins a Mississippi coalition of dis- 
sidents to renew its appeal. 

NET JOURNAL. “Never a Backward Step.” 
Documentary on Lord Thomson, whose 
press empire comprises 149 papers in Great 
Britain, Canada and the U.S. Thomson 
discusses the press with Media Medium 
Marshall McLuhan and conducts an in- 
terview with Stalinist’ Antonin Novotny 
while he was President of Czechoslovakia. 


* All times E.D.T. 
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THEATER 
Straw Hat 


Laughter is welcome any time of year, 
especially as an antidote to summer dol- 
drums. Some of the comedies scheduled 
for this week: 

STOCKBRIDGE, MASS., Berkshire Theater 
Festival. Elaine May, Woody Allen and 
Terrence McNally each contribute one- 
acters to Next, featuring Gabriel Dell, 
James Coco and Arnold Stang. 

OGUNQUIT, MAINE, Playhouse. Vivian 
Vance plays a do-gooder, named Mother 
of the Year, with five sons in P.W. camps, 
in Everybody's Girl, a new work by John 
Patrick (Teahouse of the August Moon), 
Complications spring from the fact that 
she’s never been married. 

WESTON, VT., Playhouse. Two men suf- 
fering hangovers from marriages on the 
rocks try setting up an all-male house- 
hold in Neil Simon's The Odd Couple. 

NASHVILLE, IND., Brown County Play- 
house. Neil Simon again, churning up 
breezes of hilarity as a newly married cou- 
ple learns how to walk Barefoot in. the 
Park, 

EXCELSIOR, MINN., The Old Log Theater. 
A psychiatrist writing about teen-agers de- 
spairs of ever coping with his own off- 
spring during The /mpossible Years, 

DANVILLE, KY., Pioneer Playhouse. Stan- 
ley Markel’s new play, Pregnant Thought, 
follows a married couple, both writers, 
through a series of mistaken matings. 

CUSTER PARK, S. DAK., Black Hills Play- 
house. Two old ladies from Brooklyn se- 
duce men with wine and kill them with 
kindness in Arsenic and Old Lace. 


RECORDS 
Pop 

PLAYBACK: THE APPLETREE THEATER (Verve- 
Forecast), Never let it be said that the 
Boylan brothers, John, 26, and Terence, 
21, lack a sense of humor. This cycle of 
rock songs is an explosion of surprises, 
blending fey whimsy with just plain loony- 
bin clowning. A country corn put-on called 
1 Been Spending Too Much Money at the 
Fair is a hilarious frontal attack on the 
Nashville sound, 

THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: THE UNIT- 
ED STATES OF AMERICA (Columbia). The 
name this group chose for themselves 
may sound a bit square and their topics— 
sex, drugs and what's wrong with the U.S, 
—are hardly novel. Yet the gut level 
lyrics and third stream) rock accompa- 
niment are inventive and challenging. The 
ring modulator and Durrott Synthesizer, 
electronic instruments, are used as if they 
were invented for this group. 

LUMPY GRAVY: FRANK ZAPPA AND THE 
MOTHERS OF INVENTION ( Verve). Long be- 
fore the Beatles turned acid with Sgt. Pep- 
per, the Mothers were setting a new rock 
trend with their first release, entitled 
Freak Out. This is Album No, 4, and 
their musical anarchy of electronic sound, 
dialogue, parody, rock improvisation and 
jazz has developed into a vastly complex 
style unparalleled on the rock scene. It's 
not tor dancing. Just lend an car. 

STRANGE NIGHT VOYAGE: THE MERCHANTS 
OF DREAMS (A & M Records). Peter Pan, 
Captain Hook, the clock-guiping Croc; 
Dorothy from Oz and Alice trom Won- 
derland are aboard for this Strange Night 





Voyage. “Grow young,” plead The Mer- 
chants. “Stay young while you can.” And 
off these dream vendors sail in a rocking- 
beat boat to celebrate the joys of child- 
hood fantasies. A solid performance, full 
of vitality, taste and style, with metic- 
ulous, well-wrought orchestration. 

AERIAL BALLET: NILSSON (RCA Victor). 
While most rock singers sound like so 
many caterwauling cats conjugating the 
verb “to be.” Nilsson, 25, sings with clear 
honesty and lack of pretense. He has com- 
posed a highly creative rock-vaudeville 
show with all the acts: a tap number, a 
cowboy ballad. a torch song, and an acro- 
batic display of vocal jazz scatting. Al- 
together an excellent performance despite 
an overlying, oddly out-of-place air of mel- 
ancholy that sometimes threatens to spoil 
the fun. 

SONG CYCLE: VAN DYKE PARKS (Warner 
Bros.). Van Dyke Parks sings a surrealist’s 
dream in a voice so innocent as to draw 
any listener into his experience. He has ex- 
perimented with the usual recording tech- 
nique by taping voice upon melody upon 
stereophonic sound effects, then mirroring 
it back at varying speeds until it becomes 
a collage of sound light-years away from a 
“live” performance. What does it matter 
if the lyrics are opaque at times? The ef- 
fect is all shimmering beauty. 


CINEMA 

THE HEART IS A LONELY HUNTER. By re- 
verse alchemy, Carson MeCullers’ novel 
is turned into dross, but two outstanding 
performances almost redeem the project: 
Alan Arkin as a poignant deaf-mute, and 
Cicely Tyson as the embodiment of the 
slogan “Black is Beautiful.” 

ISABEL. French Canadian Actress Ge- 
nevieve Bujold and her writer-director hus- 
band Paul Almond click with their first 
professional collaboration, creating a 
shocker that manages to be simultaneous- 
ly heartwarming and spine-chilling. 

2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY. Director Stanley 
Kubrick dazzles the eye and bends the 
mind in this space-age parable of the se- 
cret of life. 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. In this transpo- 
sition of John Osborne's bitterly impas- 
sioned play, Nicol Williamson sears the 
screen as a London solicitor who awakes 
one morning to the frightening realiza- 
tion that he has grown middle-aged and 
that his life is meaningless. 

THE BRIDE WORE BLACK. Revenge is sweet, 
bitter, salty and sour in Frangois Truf- 
faut’s poetic evocation of an idée fixe. 
Jeanne Moreau is the woman with the 
idée, and the men who killed her husband 
are the ones who gel fixed in a series of al- 
ternately comic and eerie murders. 

ROSEMARY’S BABY. In this chilling adap- 
tation of Ira Levin's bestselling thriller of 
witchery at work in a Manhattan apart- 
ment building. Mia Farrow, as the be- 
leaguered wife, gives a memorable por- 
trayal of innocence and vulnerability. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


THE SPLENDID PAUPER, by Allen Andrews, 
The biography of Moreton Frewen, Win- 
ston Churchill's froward uncle and a born 
loser who went from one financial de- 
bacle to another with style, imagination 
and diligence. 

THE LESSONS OF HISTORY, by Will and 
Ariel Durant. At a time when nostalgia 
and/or despair is intellectually fashionable, 
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suggest you use the world’s 
finest Bourbon, Jim Beam. 


now it is American Bourbon 
which is the favorite.” 


World’s Finest Bourbon 
a 173-Year-Old Secret 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Before 
you can call yourself the 
world’s finest anything— 
you’d better have a case in 
your favor. 

Jim Beam Bourbon has that 
“case.” 

The whole matter started 
with Jacob Beam—who would 
be 200 years old this year— 
and a secret he discovered. 

The secret, in the case of 
Jim Beam Bourbon, goes back 
to 1795, and it is still hush- 
hush today. The secret lay in 
the heart of Kentucky where 
there was, and is today, the 
right combination for pleas- 
ure. The right land. The right 
climate: the perfect Bourbon 
formula. 

In north central Kentucky, 
Jacob Beam found clean iron- 
free water—water that came 
from limestone springs consid- 
ered the very finest. Beam set 
out to make Bourbon in this 
rolling country; and he added 
his own special ingredient: 
pride. 


Six Generation Formula 


The pride of this first Beam 





distiller has been carried 
through six generations, now. 
Every glass of today’s Beam 
Bourbon holds the best from 
nature and the pride that was 
passed on from Jacob to David 
to David M. to Colonel James 
to T. Jeremiah to Baker and 
Booker Noe—over a span of 
173 years. 

All those Beams have rested 
their case on Bourbon that’s 
worthy of your trust. 

And it’s still a big secret. 


Russians claim 
credit for 


Beam formula 


WASHINGTON —Word 
from the Kremlin today has 
startled the Bourbon-making 
world. Unreliable sources from 
Moscow state that Bourbon is 
not an American spirit but, in 
fact, a Russian one. 

Bourbon, of course, is con- 
sidered the only true Ameri- 
can spirit. And the world’s 
finest Bourbon was first dis- 
tilled back in 1795 by a Jacob 
Beam. 








JIM BEAM BOURBON— 


MAKING NEWS SINCE 1795 
Cun ee : 


CLERMONT, KY.—-173 
years ago Jacob Beam started 
making Beam Bourbon here 
in Kentucky. It is still being 
made here today. And still by 
the Beams. 

Along with inspired skills, 
the making of a Bourbon like 
Beam requires an unusual 
combination of land, climate 
and natural materials. And 
it’s all here, in north central 
Kentucky. 

There’s the ancient, under- 
lying limestone springs that 
supply sweet, clear water—a 
vital ingredient in the making 
of fine Bourbon. 

The rich, fertile, surround- 
ing valleys and plains provide 
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| Bourbon bottle. 


Not so say the Russians. 
They insist that Bourbon was 
actually discovered 10 years 
earlier by Ivan Chekkakoff in 
a little town called Vladivos- 
tok. 

They further state that the 
famous Beam formula is 
nothing more than a copy of 
the Chekkakoff stuff. 

However, they did admit 
they have been importing sub- 
stantial amounts of clear, iron- 
free water from limestone 


springs in north central Ken- | | 


tucky. 


Idle Boast? 


American sources declined 
to comment except to say that 
Bourbon will probably be on 


the moon 10 years before i 


vodka will. 


Beam bottle featured 
in jug band conce 
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BOURBON WHISKEY 
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POOF PROOF 


In the old days, early set- 
tlers had a sure-fire way of 
testing the strength of whis- 
key. They poured a smidgin of 
it on asmall pile of gunpowder 
and lit it. 

A bright flare of flame meant 
the whiskey was too strong (it 
contained too much alcohol). 
While a steady blue flame told 
them the whiskey was just 
about right. 

Nowadays, of course, all 
you have to do is look at the 
¥ |’ the label says 
cause 86 proof 
people prefer. 


figure alcohol 

y divide proof 

by two. 

But remember 
. 1e proof is not 

lways quality. 
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the Durants argue that the best is prob 
ably yet to come, in a witty and per 
ceplive program note to their monumental 
10-volume Srery of Civilizatior 

HAROLD NICOLSON: THE LATER YEARS, 1945 
1962, VOL. Ill OF DIARIES AND LETTERS, ed 
ited by Nigel Nicolson. This third and 
final installment of Author-Politician Ni 


colson’s sprightly and candid reminiscences 





clinches his position as the brightest Brit 
ish diarist since Pepys 

THE FRENCH, by Francois Nourissier; THE 
AMERICAN CHALLENGE, by J.-J. Servan 


Schreiber. France’s cultural achievements 
und sophisticated tastes, say these two 
candid Frenchmen, mask crumbling in- 


} 
thal 


country is to 


and outdated ittitudes 
changed if the 


disaster 


siiLU TIONS 
must be 
avert 


THE BURNING GLASS, by S. N. Behrman 
Set in Salzburg, New York and Hol 
lywood during the “30s, the celebrated 
playwright’s first novel tells of the shift 


ing fortunes of a 
who 


group of intellectuals 


socialites make very agreeable 
company 
HENRY Vill, by J. J 


massive but 


and 


this 
British 


Searisbrick. In 
study by a 


boisterous 


rewarding 
historian, the shrewd, contra- 
dictory portrayed in all his 
vainglorious heroics, but 
THE SECOND 
Cague. A vivid account of 
1,200 people died 
Manhattan were devastated 
1863 antidraft riots by Lrish immigrants 
who refused to fight in the Civil War 
ALDOUS HUXLEY, by John Atkins: THE HUX 
LEYS, by Ronald W. Clark. Human being 
or controlled experiment? Guru or walk 
ing encyclopedia? The often contradictory 
legends left by this brilliant member of a 
renowned intellectual family are examined 
by two biographers who almost find the 
missing tink 
ENDERBY, by 
touching of 
ist as a 


monarch is 
a hero 
Me- 
least 
blocks of 
during the 


rarely as 
REBELLION, by James 
how at 


and entire 


Burgess. In this re 
an earlier portrait of the art 
middle-aged gasbag, the gifted 
English novelist combines the elements of 
entertainment and enlightenment with un 
common artistry 

TRUE GRIT, by Charles Portis 
ious period piece about a 14-year-old girl 
who turns the wild frontier topsy-turvy 
while avenging the murder of her pa 


Anthony 


An uproar 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 

1. Airport, Hailey (1 last week) 

2. Couples, Updike (2) 

3. Testimony of Two Men, Caldwell (3) 
4. True Grit, Portis (4) 

5. Myra Breckinridge, Vidal (5) 

6. Topaz, Uris (6) 
Heaven Help Us, Tarr (8) 

&. Red Sky at Morning, Bradford 
9. The Queen’‘s Confession, Holt 
10. Vanished, Knebel (10) 


NONFICTION 
1. The Money Game, “Adam Smith’ (1 
2. The Rich and the Super-Rich 
Lundberg (3) 
3. Iberia, Michener (2) 
4. The Naked Ape, Morris (4 
and Child, Ginott (6 
6. The Right People, Birmingham (7) 
The American Challenge, Servan 
Schreiber (8) 
8. Or I'll Dress You in Mourning, Collins 
und Lapierre (5) 
9. The Doctor’s Quick Weight Loss Diet, 
Stillman and Baker (9) 
10. Nicholas and Alexandra, Massie (10) 


Between Parent 
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Poura luau. 


(eee 


All you need is Leilani rum, some 
fruit, and maybe a flower. Leilani makes 
it authentic. Since it’s made in Hawaii. 

For some good reasons. 4,000 hours 
of sunshine a year. Lots of moisture 
in the air. And especially the 
WREOTEUUM java rich soil. It makes for the 

Hawaiia! world’s juiciest sugar cane. 

Rum Take away any of them and you 
couldn't have Leilani's light, delicious 
taste. And without Leilani, you 
couldn't have a luau. 
















A 


Leilani 
Hawaiian 


No luau should 
e without Tiki 
You can have 4 
of his m 
(where | 
Send c 
Tiki Leilani Mugs 
P.O. Box 798, 
Dept. T 
Mayfield, Ky 
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General Electric can air condition 
any building on the block... 
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Your General Electric central ai )¢ reliability record in 70,000 instal- 
contractor can air condi bination lations. What else do you know that’s 
c reliable? 


itioning contractor can air ¢ 2 SS —gas/electric combinatior 
tion any building you have in mind,no _ heating-cooling units or cooling units 99% reliable 
matter how wide or high you build it. with electric duct heaters. All available You may need some 
In some cases, GE's Weathertron* up to 20 tons. application engineering 
Heat Pump is best. It heats as well as Whatever General Electric heating help and your GE contrac- 
ools and comes t to2 s. orcooling system you may buy, you t vid 


cools and comes in ratings up to 20 tons.  ¢ ng system you may y, yo or can provide it. 

Some buildings may need GE's can count on it tohold up. Forexample, Just look him up in the E N E R A L 
“Zoneline™ system for perimeter-type the exclusive General Electric Climatuff Yellow Pages and call. L c 
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LETTERS 
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The Pope & the Pill 


Sir: Despite Pope Paul [Aug. 9], many 
of us will continue to do as we have 
done in the past: take the pill, go to 
Mass and receive the sacraments, because 
we live by our consciences, which tell us 
that the law of charity, affecting our re- 
lations with our husbands, children and so- 
ciety as a whole, is more binding than an 
encyclical filled with unrealistic opinions. 
Mrs. R. LAMBERT 
Arlington Heights, IIL. 


Sir: As a Catholic mother, wife, lover, 
therapist, chauffeur, social worker, com- 
forter, healer, organizer, charity worker, 
cook, gardener, laundress, carpenter, sec- 
relary, messenger, nurse, artist, interior 
decorator, landscaper and homemaker, 
rhythm has wrought me babies, frustra- 
lion, anger, frigidity, sorrow, incompat- 
ibility, bitchery, unhappiness, disillusion- 
ment, dissatisfaction, discontent, —bitter- 
ness, instability and more babies. 

To the Pill I can accredit harmony, com- 
munication, fulfillment, satisfaction, hap- 
piness, stability, understanding, accep- 
tance, relaxation, achievement, compat 
ibility, courage, love, peace and Christ. 

Rosemary E. DaLTon 
Livonia, Mich. 


Sir: According to Pope Paul's latest en- 
cyclical, sexual intercourse may only take 
place when procreation is the object of 
such intercourse. What then is the po- 
sition of a woman who marries when 
past the age of childbearing? Are the par- 
lies to such a marriage to forgo sexual in- 
tercourse? In which case the marriage 
will remain forever unconsummated. 
DouGtass B. MARSHALL 

Barcelona 


Sir: Paul VI's reasoning goes deeper than 
the surface problems of sexuality and 
birth control, He bespeaks man as a spir- 
itual as well as a material being. He up- 
holds continence as a possible virtue 
whereas his every critic (including, sadly, 
many Catholic priests) at least implicitly 
regards continence as an impossible virtue 
to modern man, To deny the possibility 
of continence (in any human field) is to 
profess the democratically fatal doctrine 
that man is a determined being, not a 
free one—a doctrine at the base of too 
many political, social and economic prac- 
tices already eating away at the foun- 
dations of human liberty. 
DouG tas J, MURPHEY 

Roslyn Estates, N.Y. 


Sir: On Aug. 22 the Pope will come to 
Colombia. Of course we will show him 
the best of this city, but we should take 
him to the horrid places where people try 
to survive, like animals, in an incredible 
misery, full of sickness, without any ed 
ucation and without any hope for a bet- 
ler tomorrow, We should introduce him 
to family fathers who earn $1 daily with 
which to provide the needs of a family of 
twelve. The government, not the church, 
makes an effort to solve this situation; 
but every day it is bigger, and it grows 
in a proportion that prevents solution, 

The Pope says there's a way for birth 
control, Yes, let’s tell the Pope to talk 
about fertile periods with an_ illiterate 
woman and talk about abstinence with a 
drunken and brutal man who keeps his 
woman like a slave. 

Catholics are no longer sheep who can 
be taken by their shepherd through any 
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gate, without question, terrified by the 
menace of being burned as heretics. There 
are people who think like the Pope, and 
nobody stops them from having as many 
children as they want, or making of their 
love something like a medicine, given by 
doses in a certain amount and at a cer- 
tain time. 
ANA DE VARGAS 

Bogota 


Sir: 1 would rather appear “irreverent” 
than unobservant. In your excellent and 
balanced piece on Humanae Vitae, you 
have me saying “nobody cares enough 
about religion these days to want a 
schism.” Interest in religion has been in- 
creasing as interest in the institutional 
church has been decreasing. What I said 
was that there is certainly not enough in- 
lerest in organized religion these days to 
produce a schism. 
(THe Rr. Rev.) James A. PIKE 
Center for the Study 
of Democratic Institutions 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Society’s Monuments 


Sir: If. as Architect Nathaniel Owings 
states, “architecture has always been the 
mirror image of a civilization,” your cover 
article [Aug. 2] exemplifies the disturbing 
preoccupation with monumentality that 
exists in our society. Architecture as the 
molding of a physical environment can 
make'no significant changes in how human 
beings live unless it is linked with a change 
in the social, political and economic en- 
vironments, The major portion of the ar- 
chitecture you show expresses the “needs, 
priorities, aspirations” of the corporation, 
the industrial megalith and a national 
state of mind that is more interested in 
the economics of production and perform- 
ance than in the amelioration of the 
human condition. 
S. IRA GROSSMAN 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: Quite a smashing story on Nat 
Owings and U.S. architecture. But how can 
you present a survey of the latter without 
showing a single building by Louis Kahn? 
He may well be the most influential U.S. 
architect since World War IL. 

Perer Biake, A.LA. 


Editor 
Architectural Forum 
Manhattan 
Sir. Your article on Mr. Nathaniel 


Owings and today’s architecture was in- 
deed much overdue. Buildings have long 
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reflected the people that inhabit them, 
the times that harbor them and the civ- 
ilizations that grow with them. It is es- 
pecially apparent today, when one has 
only to go to Harlem or Watts or Hough 
to see how the buildings reflect the tem- 
per of the people. 

New buildings can build new hope. They 
can be representative of a “fresh new 
start.” With people like Mr. Owings, know- 
ing they hold this precious key with all 
the social responsibilities that go with it, 
the year 2000 may indeed be universally 
welcomed. 

ADAM LINTER 
Manhattan 


Sir: In American history, great archi- 
tects, such as Bulfinch, Richardson, White, 
Maybeck and Wright, have created a style 
and generally stuck with it to the end. 
This is not the way of Nat Owings and 
Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. If one looks 
at the works of S.O.M., there is an as- 
tonishing range and volume of design, 
S.O.M. does not play variations on a 
theme and is perhaps the first major ar- 
chitectural firm to remain uncommitted 
lo its past. 
JoHN Borr Morse 

Santa Ynez, Calif, 


Remembrance of the Past 


Sir: Regarding “fhe Overshadowing Is- 
sue” [Aug. 2], it is no doubt true that 
there were over SO major race riots in 
the U.S. with whites on the offensive, 
but 1 challenge Dr. Franklin's statement 
that they were not followed by cries for 
“law and order.” I can still remember the 
horror with which, some 30 years ago, a 
white man told me of a race riot he had 
witnessed and his pity for its victims; 
and though it may seem strange to some, 
his relation of the incidents was abso- 
lutely without racial bias. The fact is 
that in those days no one who did not con- 
demn race riots would have come out of 
his hole to admit it. Indeed, until re- 
cently it would have been difficult to find 
anyone of intelligence, or even coherent 
of speech, to express any justification for 
such outrages. 
GeorGE D. JaGets 

Pasadena, Calif. 


Sir: The 50 riots in 60 years that Frank- 
lin talks about look like picnics compared 
to the bloody riots we've had every sum- 
mer for the past several years. Nobody 
had to call for law and order because it 
was there and was respected. 

So now, it’s “racist™ to call for law 
and order (Dick Gregory), Does Mr. Greg- 
ory mean that if you're for law and 
order you must be against Negroes, be- 
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English Leather 
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cause they are not (for law and 
order)? I'm trving to figure that out 
Marky J. JANCOSKI 


Travis Air Force Base, Calif 


Freedom Marcher 


Sir Letter Writer Dooskin [Aug 2) 
should know that there was at least one 
demonstrator for the Czech cause. An 
American by naturalization but a Czecho- 
slovak by birth, | ran around to my lib- 
eral friends and tried to work up a little 
low-keyed demonstration. They responded 
yawningly, “Oh yes, I did hear something 
about something going on Uh, where 
is it now?” So, | took myself on a lonely 
little freedom march up Fifth Avenue 
Needless to say, nobody even noticed me 
Why wasn't there more response? Be 
cause protesters are programmed to pro 
test “liberal, new-left, pro-revolutionary 
antiwar” causes, and this didn't quite fit 
You can't sing the 
know the words 


song if you don't 


VIERA BRNA 
Bellmore, N.Y 


Busy Bees 


Sir Regarding Air Commando Squadrons 
in Thailand [July 26], I'm reminded of 


the story during World War Il when 
Lieut. Ryan of the U.S. Navy Seabees 
stepped out of the jungle of New Cale 


donia and onto the beach to greet an as 
semblage of Marines assaulting the beach 
with “The Seabees are always glad to wel 
come the Marines ashore.” As in that 
case, in 1968 the Seabees of the more 
than 20 Seabee teams that have operated 
in the remotest parts of Thailand since 
1963 are happy to welcome the Air Com 
mandos aboard. We've treated nearly 
$0,000 patients at sick call, dug 75 wells, 
constructed 25 schools, built 125 miles of 
with some 30 bridges, and trained 
1§ counterpart Thai border-patrol police 
teams in civic action work! 
B. W. Van LEER 
Captain, CEC, U.S.N 


road 


Washington, D.¢ 


Bowled Over 


Sir: Here in Down Under we loved your 


bit on our national game, cricket 
Aug. 2). One thing though, mate. It’s 
not “yonkers” but “yorkers,” a difficult 


type of ball to play, particularly if it’s 
fast. It lands right up in the batsman’s 
(not batter's) blockhole—the point his bat 
rests on in front of the wickets 

Right now we're at the close of an- 
other Test series with England; we've 
just drawn the fourth Test (five are 
played in a series) and retained the 
Ashes, an entirely mythical trophy that 
began this wise: In 1882, on August 29, 
a team of Australian cricketers defeated 
England for the first time. It so shocked 
English cricket lovers (egad! the imper 
tinence of those demmed colonials, sir!) 
that the Sporting Times the next day 
ran the following notice 

In affectionate memory of English 
Cricket, which died at The Oval on the 
29th of August, 1882, Deeply lamented 
by a loyal circle of sorrowing friends and 
acquaintances. R.1L.P. (N.B. The body will 
be cremated, and the ashes taken to Aus- 
tralia!)” So we get the Ashes and we've 
been playing for them ever since. Who 
else but the Poms (God love them!) would 
play international sport for a trophy that 
doesn’t exist—a tradition that arose from 
their own defeat? 








R. Carson GOL_p 
Brisbane 





Disservice or Service? 


Sir Your quotation of Ebony Publisher 
John Johnson about the Negro’s right to 
be a professional golfer as well as U.S 
President [Aug. 2] is indeed supra-inspi- 
rational—to the point of being pure fan 
tasy. With only one Negro on the pro 
fessional golf circuit and election to high 
political office requiring almost quixotic 
efforts, any readers who give substance to 
such a statement perpetuate the myth of 
Negro progress 

Discrimination, rejection and depriva 
tion rather than progress and prosperity 
form the stark reality of the black pres 
ence in America. A distinct disservice ts 
done by mythical treatment of such an im 
portant matter as race relations when can- 
did, realistic treatment is desperately need 
ed. Unfortunately, we don't generally 
get it from the white press. Now it 
turns out that the biggest of the black 
press feeds the myth too. 

THAD SPRATLEN 

Berkeley, Calif 


Sir A salute of thanks for your article 
on Ebony Publisher Johnson and his jour 
nalistic endeavors. Most Negroes are 
proud and pleased with Ebony and its pre 
sentations. At this point of individual re 
solve and conflict, the magazine continues 
to give a balanced picture of black Amer 
Unfortunately, you are accurate 
when you project that the bulk of Eb 
ony’s circulation is among Negroes; a law 
should be passed requiring readership by 
whites. Perhaps regular reading of Ebony 
would help to offset white America’s oft 
limes mistaken ideas as to the varied feel 


leans 


ings of a larger majority of this country's 
black populace, Ebony successfully fills a 
void that the white press seemingly ig 


nores: functioning Negroes in a hard, cold 
bitter white world 

HURLEY GREEN 
Chicago 


The Word, or Worse 


Sir The review of Henry Vill by J. J 
Scarisbrick [Aug. 2] mentioned that Anne 
Boleyn, second wife of King Henry, said 
“a gentler nor a more merciful prince 
was there never” before being beheaded 
This may not mean that the King was an 
admirable character, since tt was tradi 
tional in those days for condemned per 
a good word for the monarch 
before their death. If a convicted person 
Started a last-minute inflammatory tirade 
against the monarch, he could be dragged 
off at the very last minute, to a much cru 
eler death 


sons to say 


A. J. HAMPER 
Philadelphia 
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DEMAREST AND NATION STAFF AT STORY CONFERENCE 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


R. Hh oleay 





I oss Republican Convention last 
week was one of those rare ma- 
jor news events that seems sched- 
uled to the convenience of a weekly 
newsmagazine. With all the activity 
ending two days before Time’s dead- 
line, almost the entire Nation staff 
from New York—writers, editors, re- 
porters, researchers—was able to join 
correspondents from bureaus across 
the country as they converged on 
Miami. For a change, photographers 
and picture editors were on the scene 
together. A Television editor was 
able to observe TV reporters not 
only on the tube but on the con- 
vention floor. The Press editor could 
observe daily newsmen on the job, 
read their copy and interview them, 
all in a matter of hours. 

Senior Editor Michael Demarest 
supervised the Nation section story 
conference, and Chief of Correspon- 
dents Dick Clurman deployed his 
men. Whatever his area of respon- 
sibility, each correspondent was look- 
ing for the unexpected lead, for the 
new dimension in a story so thor- 
oughly covered by TV, radio and 
the rest of the press. Washington Bu- 
reau Chief John Steele and Con- 
gressional Correspondent Neil Mac- 
Neil had roving commissions, Wash- 
ington’s Lansing Lamont covered 
Rockefeller, and Simmons Fentress 
stayed with Nixon. At Convention 
Hall and in the Miami Beach hotels, 
Los Angeles Bureau Chief Marshall 
Berges stuck close to Candidate Ron- 
ald Reagan; Chicago's Loye Miller 
concentrated on the Middle West; 


Atlanta's Arlie Schardt stayed with 
the Southern delegations. Nine cor- 
respondents poked into every aspect 
of the Nixon-Agnew nomination, 
while New York staffers gathered 
firsthand impressions for the stories 
they would be working on later. 

Out of the tens of thousands of 
words that were filed by the cor- 
respondents, a 227-page convention 
report was organized into book form 
and transmitted to New York for 
Cover Writer Larry Barrett and the 
rest of the Nation staff to coor- 
dinate with their own notes. For il- 
lustration, British Cartoonist Gerald 
Scarfe flew from London, and Aus- 
tralian Cartoonist Pat Oliphant took 
time off from his job with the Den- 
ver Post to record their impressions 
of the convention for TIME. 


WALTER DARAN 





CLURMAN AT CONVENTION HALL 
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derstandably feel this way, and there 
may be political wisdom in paying heed 
to such feeling—especially at a time 
when George Wallace can be found 
soaring on gusts of middle-class dis- 
content. Nixon adopted the old-style 
Southern strategy in the convention, ex- 
tending it to put together a coalition of 
Southern, Border and Midwestern 
states; indications are that he may use 
a similar strategy to try to win the gen- 
eral election. This makes sense partic- 
ularly if one bets that conservative sen 
tument will run wide and deep between 
now and Election Day, and by no means 
only in the South, This formula might 
lose Northeastern states—but it might 
also attract significant numbers of dis 
gruntled voters in the North. This plan 
is reinforced by the echoes of riots 
past and prospective, A bloody battle 
was raging in a Negro area just across 
Biscayne Bay from Convention Hall 
Each ghetto upheaval will make things 
tougher for the Democrats this year. 

Compared with the Miami riot, the 
scene in Convention Hall seemed a lit 
tle unreal at times. All political con 
ventions, of course, convey a certain 
air of fantasy. But last week's assembly 
went somewhat further than usual in 
this respect because of the lack of real 
contention over men or issues, The very 
idea of nominating a_ self-proclaimed 
“unknown quantity” such as Agnew 
hardly helped. Neither did the tasteless 
opulence of Miami Beach or the well- 
coiffured, well-dressed appearance of 
the delegates. “They're nice people,’ 
said one big-city Northern Senator, “but 
they've just never ridden a subway.” 
The comment was not altogether fair 
It ts such people who work long and 
hard for their political parties; afflu 
ence, or the lack of it, is not necessar 
ily an index of social conscience. Still, 
the contrast between the people in the 
Convention Hall and the nation’s grub- 
bier problems could not be ignored 

Leeway. The Democrats will doubt 
less try to sharpen the contrast. Both 
Hubert Humphrey and Eugene McCar 
thy professed satisfaction at the pros- 
pect of running against a Nixon-Agnew 
ticket, although Humphrey had more 
reason to be happy. Had the Repub- 
licans picked Nelson Rockefeller, the 
temptation for the Democrats to desert 
their front runner would have been 
vreater 

Nixon, as the challenger, will have 
considerable leeway in shaping the de- 
bate. He may choose to capitalize pri- 
marily on the sour mood of the mo- 
ment, or he may choose a more pos 
itive, upbeat approach. He may shuttle 
between the relatively conservative and 
relatively liberal lines. He is in a good 
position to take any course, for so far, 
at least, he has retained an uncommon 
degree of flexibility. Nothing in the plat- 
form, nothing he himself has said, binds 
him in an unalterable position. Within 
a few weeks the nation should be able 
to see how Richard Nixon intends to 
use his new strength. 
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NOW THE REPUBLIC 


A the end, he took the podium the 
way he had taken the convention— 
as if it belonged to him. He stretched 
out his arms to gather it all in. The fin- 
gers on both hands wigwagged victory 
Vs at the clapping, stamping, shouting, 
pulsing heart of the Republican Party 
Four years ago, introducing Barry Gold- 
water at an identical moment, he had 
described himself as a “simple soldier” 


fident, more self-assured—and_ with 
good reason, He has made an extraor- 
dinary political comeback. He worked 
harder than anyone else for the nom- 
ination, with total dedication to his goal 
and to the party. In that sense, he 
amply deserved his victory 

No Millennium. At any rate, the 29th 
G.O.P. Convention, looking up at its 
nominee, was not in a mood for char- 
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Telling it like the party would like it to be 


in the Republican ranks. Now the for- 
tunes of political conflict had recom 
missioned him a five-star general. Rich- 
ard Nixon was back for one more 
chance at Commander in Chiet 
Which Richard Nixon? Friends, en 
emies and those in between could not 
agree. They never could before. In a 
generally sympathetic biography nine 
years ago, Earl Mazo found in Nixon 
a “paradoxical combination of qualities 
that bring to mind Lincoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Harry Truman and Joe Mc 
Carthy.” The intervening years have 
polished Nixon and made him well-to 
do, but they have not simplified him 
He can still sound like the high-mind 
ed statesman and act like the cunning 
politico. He can talk eloquently of ide 
als and yet seem always preoccupied 
with tactics, He can plink out Let Me 
Call You Sweetheart for reporters on 
a plano or rib himself on television 
talk shows, but the grin never seems 
quite at home on his strong, heavy 
face. The almost mysterious quality 
about Richard Nixon is that he ts a 
man of exceptional abilities and solid 
virtues, but somehow his many parts 
have always added up to less than a con- 
vincing whole. Today he seems closer 
than ever to overcoming this elusive 
handicap. He is certainly more con- 


1968 style. 


acter analysis. After a conclave made 
dull by the swift rout of Nixon's foes 
and enlivened only briefly by a spat 
over the vice-presidential nomination, 
it was time for exultation. One thing 
that his detractors have never under- 
stood about Nixon is his total identi- 
fication with the Republican Party and 
his understanding of it. His acceptance 
speech was pure Nixon, telling it as the 
party would like it to be—1968 style 

He had worked for two weeks on 
the speech, writing it out himself on yel- 
low legal pads. It contained major el 
ements of the basic speech that he had 
delivered again and again during the pri- 
maries, and reporters who had followed 
him during those campaigns could fin- 
ish many of the sentences as soon as 
they heard the first word or two, But 
the nation as a whole had not yet 
heard it. It was a mixture of carefully 
balanced political calculations and gen- 
uine personal warmth. It was, by any 
reasonable standard, corny, but it also 
was one of Nixon's most. effective 
speeches in years. Gone was the ex- 
cessive partisanship and professional 
anti-Communism of his early days. The 
nation wants a high-roader after Lyn- 
don Johnson. The republic has survived 
subversion, The cold war ts passe. Viet 
Nam is something to be settled, not 
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won. So Nixon told them what they 
wanted to hear. “Tonight I do not prom- 
ise the millennium in the morning. I 
don’t promise that we can eradicate pov- 
erty and end discrimination in the space 
of four or even eight years. But I do 
promise action. And a new policy for 
peace abroad, a new policy for peace 
and progress and justice at home.” 

To the Communist world, he declared 
an end to the “era of confrontations,” 
now that the “time has come for an 
era of negotiations.” But the new Ad- 
Ministration must “restore the strength 
of America so that we shall always ne- 
gotiate from strength and never from 
weakness.” He did not touch on arms 
control, a major point to be negotiated. 

Greatest Engine. In parts, the speech 
followed the Nixon pattern of giving 
and taking away, of praising and then 
attacking, He paid his respects to the 
courts, but they have “gone too far in 





ister, a courageous wife, loyal offspring, 
devoted followers—plus a cast of mil- 
lions of voters—combine to put that 
boy on the train that stopped last week 
in Miami Beach, possibly on the way 
to the White House. 

The fact that Nixon spoke of him- 
self as the hero of this American dream, 
even though his intent was plainly mod- 
est, seemed cloying to some. And the 
reference to a train whistle was an 
oddly old-fashioned note: trains do not 
symbolize escape and movement to to- 
day’s young. Yet there could be little 
doubt that Nixon was sincere here, just 
as Lyndon Johnson is sincere when he 
talks about his years of poverty along 
the Pedernales. Certainly Nixon’s au- 
dience in Miami knew what he was talk- 
ing about, and responded. 

Good Avocation. His ability to evoke 
the good old days and look eagerly to 
the year 2000, and to make the mix 
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CARTOONIST’S VIEW OF CONVENTION DEMONSTRATION 


weakening the peace forces as against 
the criminal forces.” And his Attorney 
General would be a real gangbuster. 
The black and the poor need rescue, 
but they “don’t want to be a colony.” 
Federal antipoverty efforts have not 
helped at all: “We have reaped from 
these programs an ugly harvest of frus- 
trations, violence and failure.” There- 
fore, urged Nixon, the Government 
must use its powers to “enlist in this bat- 
tle the greatest engine of progress ever 
developed in the history of man: Amer- 
ican private enterprise.” 

He was curiously touching in de- 
scribing the son of the slums who 
“dreams the dreams of a child. And 
yet when he awakens, he awakens to a 
living nightmare.” He was rather em- 
barrass'ng in the sketch of another child, 
himself, who hears a train go by and 
dreams of faraway places. “It seems 
like an impossible dream,” But a self- 
sacrificing father, a “gentle Quaker 
mother,” a dedicated teacher, a min- 
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sound coherent, points up his talent for 
accommodation, which is one explanation 
for Nixon’s return from political lim- 
bo. The G.O.P.’s liberals can live with 
him. He picked up much support from 
the Goldwater wing (and won the bless- 
ing of Barry), not because he belonged 
to the party's right wing, but because 
he was acceptable to it. Many of the 
stauncher conservatives preferred Rea- 
gan, but they realized that the Cali- 
fornia governor was not a viable na- 
tional candidate. Tom Stagg Jr., na- 
tional committeeman from Louisiana, 
acknowledged: “We've had our shot at 
a candidate who totally met our qual- 
ifications, and that candidate got six 
states, We've had our druthers. Now 
shall we win one?” 

Another factor is Nixon's capacity 
simply to endure. As a child, he sur- 
vived serious illnesses and a buggy ac 
cident that gashed his skull; two of his 
four brothers died in childhood. As a 
politician, he lived through youthful 





success and middle-aged failure by dint 
of total industry and a fatalistic belief 
that in politics conditions create a right 
time for a man despite his actions, A 
Navy veteran in 1946, he won a House 
seat at the age of 33. He was elected 
Senator at 37 and Vice President at 
39. Ten years later, defeated for the 
Presidency and the governorship of Cal- 
ifornia, he certified himself politically 
kaput. Most of the press agreed, in- 
cluding TIME. In 1966, sensing the vac- 
uum in the party, Nixon campaigned 
urelessly for G.O.P, candidates in 35 
states and claimed a major share in 
that year’s victory. Nixon is only 55, 
but he has been a national figure for 
nearly a generation, He has made sur- 
vival an avocation. 

In large measure, his current success 
flows from the ineptness or vulnerability 
of his opponents inside the party. 
George Romney, first in the ring, was 
the first to drop out. Ronald Reagan 
had possibilities, but was too new on 
the scene and too rigid in his views. Nel- 
son Rockefeller, while a strong and at- 
tractive candidate in many ways, has 
never fully understood the differences 
between the politics of nomination and 
the politics of election. In three leap 
years, he approached the party as if it 
were a collection of voters on election 
eve instead of a coalition of interests 
about to hold a convention. It is a fail- 
ing shared by the liberal Republican 
leadership, which apparently learned lit- 
tle from its rejection in 1964. 

While Rockefeller fumbled with 
Romney's candidacy, supporting him 
with money (at least $250,000), staff 
help and increasingly hollow pronounce- 
ments of loyalty, Nixon continued to 
capitalize on the contacts and loyalties 
he had built up during 22 years in 
and around politics. Rocky staged his 
great revolving-door act over whether 
he would be an active candidate, in 


the process losing such important 
friends as Spiro Agnew. Nixon ad- 
vanced cautiously, tying up delegate 


after delegate and winning primary 
after primary. The former Vice Presi- 
dent was able to campaign at a lei- 
surely pace, usually accompanied by 
wife Pat—who looks more chic than 
in 1960—and their pretty daughters, 
Tricia, 22, and Julie, 20. 

Fargo Friend. By the time Rocke- 
feller clumped back into the race April 
30, Nixon’s momentum was almost im- 
possible to stop. Rockefeller roared 
around the country, berating Nixon for 
refusing to stand up and fight. It was a 
weak argument coming from a man 
who had ducked the primaries. Rocky 
had style and good humor, and the 
crowds liked him. But he bet heavily 
on the public-opinion polls, only to have 
them backfire after the Harris and Gal- 
lup surveys clashed. When Rockefeller 
visited delegates, 11 was to get acquaint- 
ed, “to show I don't have horns,” as he 
himself acknowledged. When Nixon vis- 
ited, it was old-home week. Nixon could 
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Each flanked by wife and daughters, Spiro T. Agnew 
and Richard M. Nixon acknowledge the victory dem- 
onstration in the Miami Beach Convention Hall. At 
right: California’s Senator George Murphy 
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With Nixon's nomination, the convention bursts into fre 


netic life. Florida delegates in foreground and Colorado 


delegates at rear thrust placards skyward 
cascade from the ceiling 


while balloons 





zely show business, as evidenced 


and shambling elephant at a 
the cavorting Nixonettes out- 
eau Hotel. At right, two Illinois del- 


oceedings more seriously 





drop in at Fargo, N. Dak.. and say: 
“Hiya, George, remember that night 
when you were telling me about that 
time with Harry...” 

Nixon took the Oregon primary on 
May 28 against the disembodied com- 
petition of Rockefeller and Reagan, and 
that 73% vote, he believed, assured 
him the nomination. Only some self-in- 
flicted stab or an act of Providence 
could stop him. Privately, he said: “Ev- 
eryone is waiting tor Nixon to blow 
his stack or confront Rockefeller di- 
rectly, Well, it hasn't happened up to 
now, and I think it’s too late to start.” 

In the final days before the con- 
vention, it was not Rockefeller who 
kept a whiff of competition alive but 
the increasingly obvious availability of 
Ronald Reagan and the threat that 
George Wallace would cut into Nix- 
on’s. post-convenuion strength in_ the 
South, By this stage, Nixon’s campaign 
organization was tooling along flawless- 
ly. He had assembled a talented crew 
of old and new aides from in and out 
of politics and from varying ideological 
backgrounds, 

Logistical plans for the convention 
were already being made in November 
of 1967, three months before Nixon an- 
nounced that he was running. Rooms 
in the Hilton Plaza were booked even 
before the hotel was finished. Finally, 
Nixon established a virtual colony in 
Miami Beach populated by S00 staffers 
and roughly 1,000 volunteers. An elab- 
orate telephone and radio communi- 
cations system was created. Besides 
command posts in Nixon's hotel and in 
a trailer outside Convention Hall, 
branch operations were maintained in 
35 hotels housing delegates 

Nixon's game is poker, and in poker, 
he observed upon arriving in Miami 
Beach last among the candidates, “it's 
the fellow without the cards who does 
the strongest talking. I've got the cards.” 
Nixon was so confident of his hand that 
he tarried on Long Island during the 
preconvention weekend, On Monday 
morning, he appeared at a naturalization 
proceeding in New York on behalf of 
his Cuban driver and cook, Manolo and 
Fina Sanchez, When he got to Miami 
Beach that evening, Rockefeller and 
Reagan were frantically and forlornly 
scampering after delegates. By this time, 
the hot Florida sun had finally hatched 
Reagan's official candidacy 

Stirrings. Behind the convention 
scene of mixed turmoil and torpor (from 
her pinnacle of 84 years, Alice Roo 
sevelt. Longworth pronounced it “so 
porific”), there was a good deal of po- 
litical jostling and even some drama. 
During the three days leading up to 
the Wednesday-night balloting, the main 
maneuvering centered on three cele 
ments: 1) a handful of uncommitted del- 
egations, of which Maryland, Ohio, 
Michigan, New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
were the most important; 2) the South, 
which was largely in Nixon's camp al- 
ready but vulnerable to Reagan: and 3) 
Nixon's choice of a running mate. 
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Michigan, under Governor George 
Romney, and Ohio, under Governor 
James Rhodes, were subject to raiding 
by Nixon. But the gains to be made 
there were not worth the cost of an- 
tagonizing their powerful leaders, who 
clung to their status as favorite sons. 
Romney was apparently prepared to 
hold out indefinitely. Rhodes, who had 
been generally regarded as eager to be 
in line with the winner, remained sur- 
prisingly stubborn. Not so secretly, he 
wanted a Rockefeller-Reagan ticket as 
the strongest draw in Ohio and, despite 
a well-earned reputation for sagacity. 
held out some hope for its success. 
“We've really stirred things up,” he 
said at one point. "We've turned this 
into an Open convention.” 

Most of the important stirring, how- 
ever, was being done on Nixon's be- 





doing the wrong thing for the right 
reason, And Nixon had powerful sup- 
porters in the delegation, including 
George Bloom, chairman of the state 
public-utility commission, and Congress- 
man James Fulton, When Rockefeller 
visited the Keystone Staters, District At- 
torney Robert Duggan of Allegheny 
County demanded: “And where in hell 
were you in 1964?" It became increas- 
ingly clear that Nixon would get some 
help from Pennsylvania. 

Agnew’s defection to Nixon was all 
but official before the convention start- 
ed, Meanwhile, though, Nixon men were 
compelled to mount a defense opera- 
tion among the Southern delegations. 
Reagan had been making inroads in 
Alabama, North Carolina and Texas 
particularly, and this trend could not 
be allowed to go on unchecked. Barry 
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DELEGATES SAMPLING MIAMI BEACH NIGHT LIFE 


half. New Jersey was restless under its 
commitment to the favorite-son can- 
didacy of Senator Clifford Case, and 
the Nixon forces decided to move in 
on it. On a golf course over the week- 
end, Nixon Aide Peter Flanigan told 
State G.O.P, Chairman Webster Todd: 
“Look, we need your delegation right 
now.” Todd, whose wife was openly sup- 
porting Rockefeller, shot back: “Hell, 
no!” But pressure continued on indi 
vidual delegates, who saw no purpose 
in holding out for a lost cause. By Tues- 
day night it was open knowledge that 
New Jersey would break, just as it had 
at the 1964 convention 

Conservative Trio. Pennsylvania 
Governor Raymond Shafer had 
dropped his favorite-son role in order 
to back Rockefeller. But neither Sha- 
fer’s influence nor his choice to nomi 
nate Rockefeller could hold the entire 
delegation in line. Some of the Penn- 
sylvanians had scant respect for their 
Governor, privately referring to him as 
“Dudley Do-Right.” after the feckless 
cartoon character who usually ends up 


Goldwater, Senator John Tower of Tex- 
as and Senator Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina—three of the most con- 
servative men in the party—counter- 
attacked on Nixon's behalf. Goldwater 
chatted with Southerners in his hotel 
suite. Thurmond and Tower took some 
waverers for boat rides. Their message 
was basic and concise. The real contest 
was between Nixon and Rockefeller; 
every defection to Reagan would ul 
timately only benefit Rockefeller. 
Rumors that Nixon was going to 
pick a liberal as a running mate were ev- 
erywhere, When a Miami paper printed 
a front-page story that it would be Or- 
egon Senator Mark Hatfield, Rocke- 
teller’s and Reagan's men distributed 
3,000 copies on the convention Noor to 
muke sure that no one missed the point. 
Thurmond and company denied the re- 
port, but the most effective disclaimer 
came from Nixon in private meetings 
with Southerners. “I won't do anything 
that would hurt development of the two- 
party system in the South,” Nixon told 
them. “I won't take anybody that I 
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have to shove down the throats of any 
section of the country.” Thus such Nix- 
on loyalists as Party Chairman Harry 
Dent of South Carolina were able to 
tell skeptics on the floor: “I’ve got it 
written in blood.” 

Nixon was also artfully placating 
Southerners on certain sensitive issues. 
The Miami Herald managed to get a 
tape recorder into one of the private ses- 
sions (see THE Press). In the transcript it 
printed later, which Nixon’s spokesmen 
did not knock down, he explained his 
public support of this year’s open-hous- 
ing civil rights bill as a matter of po- 
litical tactics rather than conviction, “I 
felt then and I feel now,” said the tran 
script, “that conditions are different in 
different parts of the country.” But he 
wanted the issue “out of our sight” so 
as not to divide the party and risk a plat- 
form fight. The Southerners also re- 
membered Nixon's criticism of John- 
son's Supreme Court appointments. 
While Nixon did not quarrel with Abe 
Fortas’ designation on personal grounds, 
the Southerners who did looked kindly 
on Nixon’s position, 

Collapsed Movement. Vote projec- 
tions by the networks and the wire ser- 
vices bounced about a bit between Mon- 
day and Wednesday, while Rockefeller 
men insisted on talking about the “ero- 
sion” of Nixon's strength. The most ac- 
curate count, as it turned out, was by 
the Nixon organization, which earlier 
had talked about 700 and privately re- 
fined its calculations to 702. Needed to 
be nominated: 667. As the nominating 
speeches droned on, Nixon visited his 
command trailer outside the hall and 
got word that a first-ballot victory was 
assured, 

As the roll call progressed, it was ob- 
vious that Nixon was faring exactly as 
he had expected. The candidate, watch- 
ing television and keeping his own tally 
in his penthouse suite, could have not- 
ed in the first several states an extra 
vote here and there beyond his min- 
imal requirements. Then Florida and 
Georgia came through with large ma- 
jorities—evidence that the Reagan 
movement had collapsed. Maryland de 
livered 18 out of 26. Four Michigan- 
ders deserted Romney. Mississippi's unit 
rule held for the entire delegation of 
20, The undermining of Case's position 
in New Jersey produced a welcome 18 
out of 40. In Pennsylvania, Nixon 
picked up 22 more. 

By the bottom fifth of the alphabet- 
ical listing, the fight was really over 
After West Virginia, Nixon had 650, 
and Wisconsin's 30, won in that state's 
primary, broke through the magic num 
ber to make it 680. Wyoming added its 
twelve, for a first-ballot total of 692, 
compared with 277 for Rockefeller, 182 
for Reagan and 182 sprinkled elsewhere 
It was even less of a race than it 
seemed, Nixon had reserve votes in sev- 
eral favorite-son delegations that he 
could have called upon if necessary 
Minnesota Congressman Ancher Nel- 
sen, one of the nine whips working the 
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NEW YORK’S JAVITS & LINDSAY 
Swift exit from the minirevolt. 


floor for Nixon, had only one com 
plaint: “We got rather hungry. Getting 
a hot dog—that was the biggest crisis 
we had.” Floor Manager Rogers Mor 
ton told reporters: “The only time 1 
got worried was when my shirttail came 
out and I couldn't get it back in.” 

Coffee and Cokes. Nixon won with 
no help at all from California and Mas- 
sachusetts and only token support from 
three of the other large states, New 
York, Ohio and Michigan. He owed 
his victory to Illinois, most of the small 
er states in the West and Middle West, 
and particularly to the South and the 
Border States. Excluding Arkansas, 
which stayed with Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller, 14 Southern and Border 
States delivered 298 votes, or 45% of 
the number needed to nominate. Thus 
Nixon’s determination to keep the 
South happy 

It was after 2 a.m. Thursday when 
the voting ended. With scarcely time 
out for a round of congratulations, the 
candidate plunged into a round robin 
of meetings with advisers, and 
party leaders about the vice-presidential 
nomination, Ten days earlier, he had 
sent notes to a number of supporters, 
asking them to send suggestions to a 
post office box in New York, “anon 
ymously, if you prefer.” Whether he 
got any ideas from that source was not 
clear, but he did arrive in Miami with 
Agnew definitely on his mind, 

As the meetings progressed through 
the early-morning with a kKa- 
leidoscopic cast of participants sipping 
coffee and Cokes, a list containing 
scores of names was gradually short- 
ened. New York Mayor John Lindsay, 
probably the most discussed possibility 
up to that point, was dismissed early as 
too unpopular among conservatives 
John Gardner was briefly mentioned, 
soon dropped. Among others considered 
were Reagan and Tower, both of whom 
would have antagonized liberals. Hat- 


aides 


hours, 
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field, Romney and Keynoter Dan Evans 
were mentioned, then Tennessee Sen- 
ator Howard Baker 

Overwhelmed. The shifting group of 
conferees contained its own roster of no- 


tables: Thomas Dewey, Herbert Brow 
nell. Billy Graham, Everett Dirksen, 
Gerald Ford, Barry Goldwater, Karl 
Mundt, Party Chairman Ray Bliss 
Finally, after a brief break for a nap 
and a breakfast of cold cereal, Nixon 
convened still another meeting. By this 


time, the possibilities had been reduced 


to five: Senator Charles Percy; Licu 
tenant Governor Robert Finch of Cal- 
ifornia, a longtime Nixon friend and 


associate; Congressman Rogers Morton 
of Maryland; Governor John Volpe of 
Massachusetts (“It might be nice,” Nix- 
on observed, “to have an Italian Cath 
olic on the ticket’); and, of course, 
Finch and Morton attended the 
meetings but left while they were being 
talked about 

It was past noon when Nixon ended 
the talks by observing: “Well, I think 
the meeting has accomplished about all 
that it can accomplish.” Morton put in 
a call to Agnew. “Are you sitting 
down?” Morton inquired, Nixon got on 
the phone and broke the news. “I’m 
overwhelmed,” said Agnew, whose sto- 
ic expression rarely admits of such a 
condition 

The Criteria. Overwhelmed also, but 
hardly in the same way, were many of 
the Republicans and much of the coun- 
try when Nixon went on television 15 
minutes later to announce his selection, 
Nixon laid out three criteria for the 
No. 2 man on the ticket: 1) he must be 
qualified to become President, 2) he 
must be an elfective campaigner, and 
3) he must be capable of assuming the 
new responsibilities for domestic affairs 
that Nixon says he will entrust to his 
Vice President 

Attaching Agnew’'s name to these re 
quirements shocked many, because they 
knew virtually nothing about the man 
beyond the fact that he very 
new, moderately successful Governor 
with no national or international stat- 
ure (see following story). Many North 
ern Republicans were rankled by the 
ready acceptance of the 
Southerners and by 
erally, Although Agnew is a moderate 
by Maryland standards and a liberal by 
Deep South criteria, there was the sus 
picion that he was on the ticket to pla 
cate Thurmond and other segregation- 
ists, Not only liberals protested, Col- 
orado Senator Peter Dominick howled 
“There are 2,000,000 people tn my state 
It's a 


Agnew 


was a 


selection by 
conservatives gcn 


who have never heard of Agnew 
terrible choice.” 

Events during the rest of the day 
began to take care of Agnew’'s ano- 
nymity. Irate over the aura of a shab- 
by deal that surrounded his selection 
and disturbed by some of hts recent crit 
icism of Negro activists, leaders in a 
number of delegations talked revolt. As 
usual, however, the liberals were dis- 
organized, By the time the final night's 





session convened to name a vice pres- 
idential candidate and hear both nom- 
inees’ acceptance speeches, a coalition 
had been assembled to second Agnew’s 
nomination: Lindsay, Percy, Tower and 
California’s William Knowland. They 
covered all factions of the party 

The dissidents scrounged for a can 
didate willing to oppose Agnew, but 
were turned down by Lindsay. Rocke- 
feller refused to cooperate with the re 
even though some of his. allies, 
notably Rhode Island Governor John 
Chafee, were leading it. Finally George 
Abbott of Nevada nominated Romney. 
The ensuing vote was a cruel slaugh- 
ter: 1,128 for Agnew to 178 tor Rom- 
then followed tradition 
make the nomination 


volt, 


ney. The loser 
by moving to 
unanimous 

Although the minirevolt against Ag- 
new’s selection may have satisfied bored 
delegates’ desire for combat and ex- 
citement, it was not only futile but un- 
wise as well. Both party tradition and 
U.S. history since Aaron Burr's day 
dictate that the President must have a 
No. 2 man whom he wants and trusts. 
And if by some fluke the convention 
had forced Romney or someone else 
on Nixon, and the ticket had gone on 
to win, the unwanted Veep could have 
looked forward to even more frustra- 
tions than the incumbent normally 
suffers 

Underrated. At week's end, as Nix- 
on and Agnew went to the L.B.J. ranch 
for a briefing on national-security af- 
fairs, it was uncertain how much per- 
manent damage to the ticket’s chances 
in November had been caused by the 
scuffle. Initially, Nixon was forced on 
the defensive, arguing that Agnew was 
an “underrated man.” Agnew’s own ac- 
ceptance speech was short and almost 
humble in tone, Later Agnew 
plained that he was being unfairly 
tagged as an opponent of civil rights 


com- 


merely because he opposed civil 
disobedience 





THURMOND & NIXONITE 
Nothing to damage the development. 
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Certainly the Marylander will be no 
asset to the ticket among Negro voters, 
although it is doubtful that Nixon will 
get much black support in any case. 
Agnew may be helpful, on the other 
hand, in the border regions and some 
Southern states, such as Virginia, Tex- 
as, Florida and North Carolina, in which 
Nixon has a fighting chance to best 
George Wallace. This is what Nixon 
men call a “peripheral strategy,” more 
or less conceding the Deep South to 
Wallace. To capture the Presidency, 
however, the Republicans must sweep 
much of the West as well, while car 
rying some of the vote-heavy states, in- 
cluding Ohio. New Jersey and Mich- 
ian. New York will probably be an 
insurmountable problem for Nixon. Il 
linoty will be nearly as tough. Cali 
fornia figures to be a tossup. 

Humphrey's Problem. Nixon main- 
tains that he will fight hard for all the 
crucial states, and says of the major in- 
dustrial states: “I don't think we gave 
them adequate attention in 1960." He 
will avoid his 1960 mistake of barn- 
storming all 50 states. His mode of at- 
tack 1s best suited to opposing Hubert 
Humphrey. He sounded eager for it. 
“Two tough fighters like Hubert Hum- 
phrey and Dick Nixon,” said Nixon 
after his nomination, “are going to slap 
each other around pretty hard on the is- 
sues. But I'm going to keep it on a 
high level—no personal attacks, just on 
the issues.” In an interview with Time 
last month, he indicated his. strategy: 
“Humphrey's problem,” he said, “is that 
he carries the past on his back. He is 
the candidate of the past no matter 
how much he talks about his programs 
and the future.” Nixon is hardly alone 
in his conclusion that “if there is one 
thing the American people don't want, 
its what they've got.” 

Having won the Republicans, Nixon 
now has to win the Republic. Some of 
his friends and most of his foes are du- 
bious that he can do it. At Rockefeller’s 
headquarters before the Miami Beach 
convention, Gordon MacRae sang: 


Richard Nixon's going far, 
In his snappy Edsel car. 
General Custer's coming in, 
Gonna show Dick how to win. 


Rockefeller’s people have company 
in thinking that Nixon is a permanent 
loser, and Nixon knows it. Just after 
the Oregon primary, he described his 
feelings: “You know, politics is the 
cruelest sport of all. There are few loy- 
allies, very few friends. But coming off 
the floor, that meant something to me 
1] kind of get a bang out of dem- 
onstrating that the old saws, the old 
myths about Nixon have no validity.” 
He has yet to prove that, of course, 
but he is perhaps in better shape to do 
so now than ever before. In the weeks 
to come, the nation will observe a fas 
cinating and peculiarly American 
human drama, the final testing of a 
man who almost had everything, al- 
most lost everything and is now given 
a rare Opportunity to try again. 
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THE UNLIKELY NO. 2 


‘M going to mention two words to 

you,” a TV reporter told pedestrians 
in downtown Atlanta. “You tell me 
what they mean, The words are: Spiro 
Agnew.” 

“Its some kind of disease.” sai one 
man. 

“It's some kind of egg.” ventured 
another. 

“He’s a Greek who owns that ship- 
building firm.” declared a third. 

Richard Nixon's choice as running 
mate would not have batted an eye 
“Spiro Agnew,” admitted Spiro T. Ag- 
new last week, “is not a household 
word.” Anonymity may indeed have 
been one of the strongest factors in his 
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AGNEW CAMPAIGNING (1966) 
Hopes of strength in anonymity. 


selection as the Republican vice-pres- 
idential candidate. Por if the Maryland 
Governor has done little to excite at- 
tention beyond the borders of his own 
state, he has done even less to arouse 
real antagonism in the G.O.P. Outside 
Maryland he has been known chiefly 
as the first Governor of Greek descent 

Elected in 1966 after a Democratic 
split, Agnew, now 49, quickly gained a 
reputation as a competent, if not bril- 
liant Governor, With the help of a 
newly apportioned Democratic legisla 
ture, released for the first time from 
rural domination, he pushed through a 
number of progressive measures, His ac- 
complishments gained added luster 
when his record was contrasted with 
the mediocre one of his Democratic pre- 
decessor and the putative program of 
his segregationist Opponent, the bum- 
bling George Mahoney. More money 
was put into much-needed state ser- 
vices and state administration was mod- 
ernized, With experience gained during 
four years as executive of Baltimore 
County, the populous (620,000) sub- 
urban area that surrounds the city of 
Baltimore, Agnew was more than usu- 
ally sensitive to the problems of local 


government. As a pragmatic, admin- 
istration-minded Governor, he appealed 
to Democrats as well as Republicans 

If his administration was progressive, 
his stand on civil rights was positively 
liberal in a Border State that still re- 
tains many vestiges of segregation. At 
his urging, a 306-year-old antimiscege- 
nation law was repealed, the state pub- 
lic-accommodations law was broadened, 
and the first’ state open-housing law 
south of the Mason-Dixon Line was en- 
acted. Negroes were appointed to some 
high offices and, for the first time, to 
the Governor's personal staff. 

The Most Ardent Admirer. While 
most other moderate Republican Gov 
ernors were hedging on the party's 1968 
presidential nominee, Agnew was out 
working for his man—who was then 
New York's Governor Nelson Rocke- 
feller, “Nelson Rockefeller.” he said 
again and again, “is the man best qual- 
ified to be President.” In response to 
“the ground swell of public opinion 
that I have seen developing,” he spon- 
sored a draft-Rockefeller organization, 
flying around the country in a Rocke- 
feller-chartered plane to sing the New 
Yorker's praises. He was still singing 
when Rocky pulled out of the race on 
March 21 

Rockefeller’s withdrawal, together 
with the Baltimore riots that followed 
Martin Luther King’s assassination, pro 
foundly altered = Agnew’s _ thinking. 
Agnew was so certain that Rockefeller 
would announce his entry into the Or- 
egon primary that he invited reporters 
into his office to watch the Governor's 
press conference on TV, Through some 
incredible oversight in New York, no 
one had bothered to inform Rocke 
feller’s most ardent admirer that Nel- 
son was about to quit the race instead 
Agnew had to bear his disappointment 
and humiliation in public, Though the 
New Yorker apologized handsomely. 
Agnew never forgave him. Nixon be- 
came more and more attractive. 

The Baltimore riots were even more 
traumatic for Agnew, who had to call 
out some §,700 National Guardsmen 
and ask for nearly 4,800 federal troops 
to restore order. Agnew suspected a con- 
Spiracy, citing a visit to Baltimore by 
Stokely Carmichael several days be 
fore the trouble—and King’s murder 
as evidence, Within hours after the 
shooting stopped, he called 100 mod- 
erate Negro leaders into his office and 
gave them a tongue-lashing for not hav- 
ing counteracted Carmichael’s fulmina- 
tions. “You were intimidated by veiled 
threats,” the Governor told them. “You 
were stung by insinuations that you 
were Mr. Charlie’s boy, by epithets like 
Uncle Tom.” Before he had finished, 70 
of the 100 had walked out, insulted by 
his top-sergeant tone. “In dignity,” ed- 
itorialized the Baltimore Sun, “they 
could hardly do otherwise.” 

Maryland's Negroes had helped boost 
Agnew to victory in 1966 and gener- 
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a, 


ally considered him a firm friend. After 
April, his black support shriveled vir- 
tually to nothing. Today he ts anath- 
ema to Maryland Negroes. He crit 
icized national “preoccupation with civil 
liberties” at the expense of security, 
said that police were justified in shoot 
ing looters if they failed to obey com 
mands to halt, assailed President John- 
son for allowing the Poor People’s Cam 
paign to camp on federal land. He 
attacked the Kerner Commission for 
abetting rioting by talking of white rac- 
ism. There is “an aura of belief,” he 
said shortly before the convention, “that 
riotng is the inalienable right of the 
ghetto resident. If one pin- 
point the cause of riots, it would be 
this permissive climate and the mis- 
guided compassion of public opinion.” 


wants to 


bow to pressure. Later he saw student 
leaders. 

Nixon said he was looking for some- 
one with whom he is “simpdtico,”” and 
Agnew. who comes from a similar back 
ground, should fit his definition on sev 
eral counts. He agrees with Nixon on 
most domestic issues, criticizing many 
federal spending programs. Like Nixon 

until recently—he has also in the 
voiced “100% support” for the 
present war policy and expressed skep- 


past 


ticism about improved relations with 
the Communist world. He will meet 
Nixon's demand for a_ hard-working 


campaigner. Nixon thought Henry Cab- 
ot Lodge was not energetic enough in 
1960. The Marvlander’s credentials as 
a potential President and an expert on 
urban affairs—two of Nixon's other 





THE TICKET ARRIVING IN TEXAS 
So long a climb from the bottom of the ladder. 


He added: “It is not evil conditions 
that cause riots, but evil men.” 
Agnew stoutly maintains that he is 
for both equality and betterment of the 
Negro’s lot, even while he takes a harsh 
view of trouble in the streets. In fact, 
his attitude is similar to that of many 
first- and second-generation Americans 
who had to work hard for a living 
Many urban programs seem to them a 


giveaway to the lazy, something-for- 
nothing. Agnew’s father, a Baltimore 
restaurateur (the Piccadilly and the 


Brighton) went broke during the De- 
pression and had to sell vegetables from 
the back of a truck, While many were 
surprised at Agnew’s unyielding stance 
on civil disorders in April, some tip-off 
might have come a few weeks earlier 
when more than 200 students from 
Bowie State College, a dilapidated, pre- 
dominantly Negro institution near 
Washington, came to Annapolis to pe- 
tition for better facilities. The Gov- 
ernor not only refused to see them but 
had them arrested, ordering the school 
closed as well. He could not, he said, 
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stated criteria in making his choice 

are less convincing. He has no_back- 
ground at all in foreign affairs and 
little experience in city problems, which 
Nixon has said would be a prime con- 
cern of his Vice President. Baltimore 
County, which Agnew governed until 
1966, has few of the problems of the 
big cities. The minuscule Negro pop 


ulation (2.6%) has actually decreased 
in recent years. 
A tall, heavy-set man (6 ft. 2 in., 


192 Ibs.), whose grooming has won him 
the accolade of the Men's Hairstylist & 
Barber's Journal, “Ted” Agnew should 
be a reasonably attractive campaigner. 
Born and raised in Baltimore, he at- 
tended public schools, then went on to 
Baltimore’s Johns Hopkins University, 
where he studied chemistry. His college 
education was interrupted by World 
War II, and he served in the Army in 
Europe, ending up as a company com- 
mander in the 10th Armored Division. 
After the war, he turned to the law, 
earning his degree at night from the 
University of Baltimore in 1947. Short- 


ly after, on the urging of a senior part- 
ner in his law firm, he changed his 
party affiliation from Democratic to Re- 
publican 

Zorba the Veep. Though Agnew’s fa- 
ther was born in the Peloponnesian vil- 
lage of Gargalianoil, he took on most 


of the ways of the new country after 
he moved to the U.S. in 1897. He 
changed the family name from = An- 


agnostopoulos to Agnew, and married 
a Virginian with the un-Hellenic name 
of Akers. His son went further, con- 
verting from Greek Orthodoxy to Epis- 
copalianism. To his embarrassment, 
Aynew cannot speak any Greek— 
though that will probably not lose him 
many of the votes of an estimated 600, 
000 fellow Greek Americans. Some 
people indeed were already referring to 
him last week as “Zorba the Veep.” 

His tastes tend toward the homey 
He follows the Baltimore Colts and Ori- 
oles faithfully—some claim that his con- 
stant squint comes from too much TV 
watching—plays golf, and spends as 
much time as possible with his family. 
The Agnews have four children: Pa- 
mela, 25, a social worker in Baltimore; 
James Rand, 22, a Navy Seabee in 
Viet Nam; Susan, 20, a secretary in Bal- 
timore; and Elinor Kimberly, 12, who 
is in the eighth grade, Elinor Agnew, 
47, who is called Judy, is Known as a 
thrifty housewife. Since discovering a 
cache of empty peanut-butter jars in 
the kitchen of the executive mansion, 
she has used them as cocktail glasses. 

Until 1962, Agnew had held no elec- 
tive office—other than the presidency 
of the P.T.A.—and had never proceed- 
ed much further in politics than the Bal- 
timore County zoning board. He its 
therefore something of an unknown 
quantity even in Maryland. “Agnew,” 
says Roy Innis, national director of the 
Congress of Racial Equality, “is the 
kind of guy who can’t be described in 
terms of good or bad. He is sort of a 
nonentity.” Humorless and cautious, of- 
ten inflexible, yet straightforward and 
unaffected at the same time, he has 
something of the air of a high school 
math teacher. At press conferences in 
Annapolis, he would usually not speak 
until he had absolute silence. In many 
respects he is the archetypical man of 
the suburbs, the first of the new breed 
of suburban politicians to come so close 
to high office. Because of his seeming 
turnabout on Rockefeller and civil 
rights, some suspect that he is oppor- 
tunistic. Agnew insists he has stayed in 
the same place, but that attitudes and 
conditions have changed. After the 
April riots, he says, “I saw this country 
do a flop-over.” 

While voicing optimism about No- 
vember, Agnew is totally realistic about 
the task ahead of him, “I'm starting at 
the bottom of the ladder,” he said. 
“I've got a big job to do in three 
months to become interesting and vi- 
able to people who don't know me... 1 
am confident that I can do what has to 
be done in this campaign and, hope- 
fully, in the Administration to follow.” 
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LOWLY, the roll call proceeded 

down through the alphabet. When 
it came to W, West Virginia, then Wis- 
consin, spirits in the Rockefeller suite 
at the Hotel Americana fell as flat as 
the champagne that had earlier been or- 
dered for a victory celebration, Bitterly 
disappointed as he was, Nelson Rocke- 
feller seemed almost relieved at the 
same time. Hugging his wife Happy, 
he whispered, “Now we can really re- 
lax.” Stepping out into the hall a few 
minutes later, he sighed to no one in 
particular: “Oh, my!” 

Ronald Reagan's reaction to defeat 
was not much different. Arriving back 
at his Deauville Hotel headquarters 
shortly after Richard Nixon had been 
nominated, the Californian was greeted 
by milling campaign workers, still car- 
rying placards. The signs, different from 
those that had been hoisted a few hours 
“Reagan for President in 
reaction: “Oh, 


before, read 
1972.” The Governor's 
for heaven's sake!” 
No Disagreement. Both Governors 
were gracious losers, with no complaints 
and no excuses. Stepping to the po 
dium as soon as the result was clear, 
Reagan asked the convention to de- 
clare itself “unanimously united behind 
the candidacy of Richard Nixon for 
President of the United States.” 
Rockefeller was on the phone with 
congratulations to the winner almost im 
mediately, finally ending his $6 million, 
100-day campaign. While — friendly 
enough, the three-minute conversation 
was somewhat stilted. “Your daughters 
looked nice on TV,” Rocky told Nix- 
on, The winner expressed hope that the 
two could get together soon. Rockefeller 
did not disagree but noted that after 
the convention, he was going to the fam- 
ily estate at Seal Harbor, Maine. “I’m 





NELSON & HAPPY ROCKEFELLER 
All smiles in public. 
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ONCE AND FUTURE CANDIDATES 


off to California,” replied Nixon. The 
conversation ended on that high note 
The next night Rockefeller appeared 
on the platform in person to offer con 
gratulations. Unlike 1964, when he 
was loudly booed by the convention, 
he was given a two minute ovation. 
What had happened to all the op- 


timistic predictions? “It looks like I 
didn’t count properly,” said Rocky. “I 
fell 75 short of what I estimated, and 
Ronnie fell LOO short of what he es- 
timated.” Reagan, for his part, said 


philosophically that he would not have 
done—could not have done—anything 
other than what he did 

Both promised to work for Nixon in 
the fall, though Rockefeller could not 
bring himself to even utter the name 
of Spiro Agnew. “It is the privilege 
and tradition of the man who its the 
nominee,” he said, “to pick his running 
mate, This is Mr, Nixon’s day, and I 
have no comment.” Privately, however, 
Rocky was furious, looking upon the 
choice of the obscure Maryland Gov 
ernor as not only a personal slap in 
the face but also a serious blunder on 
Nixon's part. Agnew, he felt, was sim 
ply not up to the job. “It's Nixon’s 
idea of how to solve the nation’s prob 
lems,” said a Rockefeller aide, “mix oil 
and water. People are throwing up all 
along Collins Avenue.” 

Thinking Twice. In public, however, 
all faces were smiling, and no one would 
be able to accuse the losers of disloyalty 
—probably the most damaging charge 
that has been made against Rockefeller 
this year. Both can still look ahead. Un 
like Barry Goldwater, who let his Sen- 
ate term expire so that he could run 
for President in 1964, Reagan and 
Rockefeller have jobs to return to as 
Governors of the first and second most 
populous states, With his support still 
apparently undiminished in California, 
Ron will probably try for a second 
term as Governor in 1970, If Nixon 
loses in November, Reagan might be tn 
a good position to try again, at 61, for 
the nomination in 1972 

After six years as head of the na 
tion’s most complex state, California's 
hardly be 
he was this year, for inexperience. By 
the same token, his might dim 
with so much exposure to some of the 
nation’s most corrosive problems. In 
the meantime, whether Nixon 
loses, Reagan will be a potent spokes 
man for conservatism, both in the party 
and in the country 

No Boxes. Rockefellers position 1s 
not so sanguine, Already well into his 
third term, he will undoubtedly think 
twice before seeking an unprecedented 
fourth in 1970, A Senate seat is even 
less likely. One New York Senate seat 
will be voted on this fall, while for the 
other, Rockefeller will soon appoint a 
successor to the late Robert Kennedy. 
With his limitless fortune, Rockefeller 


Governor could faulted, as 


luster 


wins OF 





NANCY & RONALD REAGAN 
Still looking forward. 


is not dependent on the normal polit 
ical bases, however. He could thus re- 
tire in 1970 and still, at 64, go after 
the presidential nomination in 1972, as- 
suming, of course, that he would be op- 
posing President Humphrey and not 
President Nixon. Though he is obvi- 
ously wearied by his third try for the 
nomination, Rocky did not veto a 
fourth, “I've learned long ago,” he said, 
“not to put yourself in a box and limit 
yourself for the future.” 

As leader of the liberal faction and 
an urban expert, Rocky might, if tra 
ditional rules operated, expect a top 
post in a Nixon Cabinet, perhaps Sec- 
retary of State or Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Temperament 

both his and Nixon's—would prob- 
ably rule this out. Rockefeller actually 
says that he would reject an offer even 
if it were tendered: “I can do more in 
my own state” 

No Lack. Like John F. Kennedy in 
1956, all of the party's glamorous young 


liberals—particularly Senators Mark 
Hatfield and Charles Percy and New 
York's mayor, John Lindsay—were 
helped rather than hurt by all of the 


speculation about their vice-presidential 
qualifications 

All are young enough to still be at- 
tractive in 1976, if Nixon's election 
should block 1972 for them. Even the 
abortive rebellion against Agnew as a 
candidate for Vice President worked to 
boost Lindsay. While he first encour- 
aged talk about his own candidacy for 
the vice-presidency, by hinting to re 
porters that he might be available, he 
later retreated, not only spurning the 
rebels but even seconding Agnew 
Though in the past Lindsay has held 
himself somewhat aloof from the party 
ran almost as an independent in 
campaign—he thus 
One thing ts cer- 


—he 
his 1965 mayoral 
proved his loyalty 
tain: If Nixon should fail in Novem- 
ber, there will be no lack of willing 
hands to pick up the party's banner. 
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DEMOCRATS 
Elated and Divided 


Hubert Humphrey has seldom doubt- 
ed that the Republicans would nom- 
inate Richard Nixon. But he could hard- 
ly conceal his elation when Nixon won, 
and then chose Spiro Agnew as a run- 
ning mate, More confident than ever of 
his party’s nomination, Humphrey felt 


more at leisure to consider his choice 
for the No. 2 spot 
The Vice President could ill afford 


the eupepsia. The Democratic Party is 
as badly split as ever over the war. In 
fact, South Dakota Senator George 
McGovern's belated entry into the race 
can only increase intraparty faction- 
alism (see following story), Moreover, 
the G.O.P.’s nomination of Spiro Ag- 
new will tend to reduce the pressures 
for Democratic unity that might have 
resulted if a liberal Republican such as 


John Lindsay had been named to run 
with Nixon. 
Critics' Cries. Although his camp 


now claims considerably more than the 
1,312 delegate votes that Humphrey will 
need to win in Chicago, the Vice Presi- 
dent’s operatives are straining to pro 
mote an Open convention, lest the crit- 
ics’ outcries of “fix” tarnish his victory 
Humphrey's survival in November, they 
reason, depends upon his emerging from 
Chicago with the image of a cool, com- 
petent and widely popular candidate 
Bitter floor fights, coupled with the ex- 
pected massive demonstrations outside 
the hall, would hardly that 
impression 

Much may depend, of course, on 
Humphrey's choice of a running mate 
In order to win in November, he will 
need the widest possible support in the 
cites and among the Kennedy-McCar 


foster 


thy factions. Three of the Vice Presi- 
dent's favorites for a partner on the 
ticket are Oklahoma's Senator Fred 


Harris, Maine's Senator Edmund Mus- 
kie, and San Francisco's Mayor Joseph 


Alioto, u Catholic liberal of whom 
Humphrey thinks highly. A_ better 
known possibility would be Sargent 


Shriver, who might reconcile some of 
the Kennedy partisans 

Embittered Alliance. On tactical 
grounds, McCarthy himself would be 
Humphrey's ideal running mate. Wheth 
er the Senator could be persuaded to ac 
cept may become a crucial question in 
the Democratic Convention. McCarthy 
would align much of his considerable 
force behind the ticket—although his al 
liance with Humphrey would also em 
bitter many of his supporters. To make 
the post palatable to McCarthy, Hum- 
phrey would probably have to demand 
strong planks on peace and racial jus- 
tice for the party platform 

But Humphrey seemed 
to be experimenting with a different 
strategy. The day of Nixon's nomina 
tion, the Vice President drove from his 
home in Waverly, Minn., to Minneap 
where he delivered a stem-wind 
ing, hard-line speech on the war and 
domestic violence, “If I'm President,” 


temporarily 


olis, 
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he told a convention of National Cath- 
olic War Veterans, “there won't be a 
sellout in South Viet Nam. We can no 
more afford to let aggressors abroad 
get their way than we can let law- 
breakers at home get their way.” 

Conservative Tack. The speech may 
suggest that Humphrey will now move 
to woo the right. The theory is that, bar- 
ring a massive fourth-party revolt, the 
party’s left will probably vote for Hum- 
phrey anyhow when faced with the al 
ternative of Nixon and Agnew in No 
vember. Therefore. Humphrey might 
be persuaded to take a more conser 
vative tack on law and order and the 
war in order to cut into Republican 
strength on the right 

In hopes of giving the dissidents a 
fair hearing at the convention, a group 
of Democrats led by lowa’s Governor 


wo MAHAN 





McGOVERN ANNOUNCING 
Holding action without illusions. 


Harold Hughes last week formed the 
unwieldy sounding Commission of 


Democratic Selection of Presidential 
Nominees, Its aims are to campaign 
for abolition of the unit rule, offer 


guidelines on seating of disputed del 
egations, and work to ensure adequate 
representation for minority groups. Yet 
Hughes, now running for the Senate. 
is unhappy with McCarthy as well as 
Humphrey. Once a confidant of Lyn- 
don Johnson, Hughes fell out with the 
Administration, largely because of the 
war, and became a Robert Kennedy sup 
porter, Hughes agrees with McCarthy 
on Viet Nam, but does not regard him 
as presidential timber. Some other 
R.F.K. partisans, such as Larry O'Brien, 
have switched to Humphrey. Others, 
like Richard Goodwin, have gone to 
McCarthy; but many have stayed es 
tranged from both candidates and are 
likely to rally behind George McGov- 
ern. And before the convention is called 
to order, sull more may seek out Har- 
old Hughes as another dark horse 
possibility 


Rallying the Kennedy Vote 


Robert Kennedy was once asked to 
name the most decent man in the 
Senate. “George McGovern,” he re- 
plied. “He’s the only decent man in the 
Senate.” South Dakota's junior Sen- 
ator felt much the same way about Ken- 


nedy, The two were close friends for 
years, from the time that McGovern 
took over John F. Kennedy's Food for 


Peace program in 196] 

Since Robert Kennedy's death, Me 
Govern, 46, has been an unofficial ral- 
lying disenchanted R.F.K 
forces who are unwilling to accept ei 
ther Hubert Humphrey or Eugene Mc- 
Carthy. Last week, just 16 days before 
the opening of the Democratic Con- 
vention, McGovern made it official. In 
the Senate Caucus Room where both 
McCarthy and Robert Kennedy had an 
nounced their candidacies, McGovern 
declared himself in the running 

Twin Goals. “I make no claim to 
wear the Kennedy mantle.” the Sen 
ator said, although he then went on to 
cite the Kennedy name nine times dur- 
ing his 15-minute speech, “I believe 
deeply in the twin goals for which Rob 
ert Kennedy gave his life—an end to 
the war in Viet Nam and a passionate 
commitment to heal the divisions in 
our own society.” His campaign pro- 
gram is not. significantly different 
from McCarthy's. McGovern — has 
strongly opposed the war since 1963 

A former college history professor, 
McGovern was under no illusions that 
his presidential campaign, for the pres 
ent at least, would be anything more 
than a holding action designed to rally 
Kennedy forces. He suggested that a 
principal object of his candidacy was 
to apply additional pressure on party 
regulars to adopt strong platform planks 
on ending the war and resolving the 
urban crisis. He praised both McCar 
thy and Humphrey, who was his neigh- 
bor in Chevy Chase, Md., for nine 
years. He pledged that if either wins 
the nomination, “he will have my ac- 
tive support—not only for his own con- 
siderable merit but because there is 
nothing in Mr. Nixon’s past record to in- 
dicate that he is a man of either peace 
or compassion.” 

Besides the 26 South Dakota del 
egate votes, McGovern will doubtless in- 
herit a number of the more than 300 
primary delegate votes that Kennedy 
had amassed before his death, 

Some McCarthy supporters sniped 
that McGovern’s entry will split the dis- 
sidents and thus aid Humphrey's cause 
On the other hand, it may actual- 
ly strengthen the anti-Administration 
forces by engaging many presently in- 
active Kennedy supporters and bringing 
their added pressure to bear against the 
Vice President. Almost as soon as Me- 
Govern announced, old New Frontiers- 
men Pierre Salinger and Arthur Schle- 
singer Jr. endorsed him. Salinger and 
former R.F.K. Press Secretary Frank 
Mankiewicz are expected to join his 
staff 


point’ tor 
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POVERTY 
The War on the War on Poverty 


When Lyndon Johnson launched his 
War On Poverty in 1964, he gave the Of- 
fice of Economic Opportunity command 
of ten campaigns*® to rescue the nation 
from want. Almost from the start, how 
ever, the antipoverty warriors have been 
fighting a losing battle on Capitol Hill. 
By now, a large segment of the Con- 
gress seems determined to divest the 
OEO of its generalship. 

Whatever praise OEO receives, its de- 
feats—admittedly not infrequent—reap 
salvos of abuse. Stung by growing sen- 
atorial criticism, the agency last week is 
sued an upbeat report claiming that 
nearly 3,000,000 Americans— 1,000,000 
of them nonwhite—climbed out of pov- 
erty in 1967. In the War on Poverty’s 
first three years, said the report, “1,700,- 
000 whites and more than 700,000 non- 
whites a year crossed the threshold com- 
pared with an average of 840,000 whites 
and 80,000 nonwhites each year in 
1959-64." The statistics, while impres 
sive, may prove porous armor for OEO 
against its Opponents once Congress 
reconvenes. 

Senate foes want to transfer the agen 
cy’s most lauded program, Head Start, 
to the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. HEW, which opposes 
such precipitous transfers, may also get 
VISTA, the Community Action Pro- 
gram’s Upward Bound, and neighbor- 
hood health centers. Legal services may 
go to the Justice Department, which 
does not want them. The Senate also 
may give the Job Corps to the Labor 
Department. 

Pinched Budget. Head Start admin- 
istrators see their problem in the fact 
that under HEW the individual states 
would control the program and pos 
sibly curtail its scope. Traditional sup- 
port for state control is one reason for 
the longstanding Republican opposition 
to OFO. When Head Start proved to 
be not only a resounding success but 
also a catalyst for integration, South- 
ern Democrats joined the opposition. 
Now OEO fears that segregationists 
would deliberately downgrade the pro- 
gram in the South. 

The House of Representatives may 
thwart the Senate plan. Kentucky Con- 
gressman Carl Perkins says that OFO’'s 
future will be determined “by its good 
works between now and next year.” 
Fearing the worst, OEO personnel are 
leaving the agency at record rates. Sar- 
gent Shriver’s successor, Bertrand M 
Harding, has adopted a conciliatory tone 
toward Congress but has thus far failed 
to placate his foes. Next year’s budget 


The Job Corps, Neighborhood Youth Corps, 
Work-Study Program, Adult Basic Education, 
Rural Loan Program, Migrant Worker As- 
sistance, Employment and Investment Incen- 
tives, Work Experience Program, Volunteers 
in Service to America (VISTA) and the Com- 
munity Action Program, which set up Head 
Start, Upward Bound, Legal Services and 
Health Service Centers 
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MEMPHIS COPS DURING SPRING RIOT 
Seething in the residue of unlearned lessons. 


is even more pinched than the outlays 
that Shriver fought to increase, Yet 
even OEO's future is not the key issue 
The agency’s original mandate, after 
all, was to create programs that could 
some day be turned over to old-line 
Government bureaus. The underlying 
problem actually is not who runs the 
poverty programs but how effectively 
they are run. 


CITIES 
On the Brink in Memphis 


The sanitation workers’ strike in 
Memphis erupted into one of this year’s 
first race riots, Martin Luther King’s 
murder stirred a second outbreak and 
a stiff curfew. The steamy city on the 
Mississippi still seethes in the residue 
of April’s unlearned lessons, and the 
aloof attitude of Mayor Henry Loeb 
and other officials hardly helps. This 
week the Southern Christian Leadership 
Conference convenes defiantly in the 
city where its founder was murdered, 
The S.C.L.C. national convention could 
bring Memphis to flash point 

An older catalyst is the Memphis po- 
lice department's traditional policy of 
heavy-handedness toward Negroes, 
which ranges from routine rudeness to 
blatant brutality. Since King’s visit and 
the marches, the Commission on Civil 
Rights has collected more than 50 
documented cases of police brutality 

Crime and Punishment. Memphis’ 
Negroes are in a volatile mood over 
such recent cases as that of Larry James 
Mitchell Holt, 24, who crumpled the 
fender of his red Dodge while fleeing 
(at an estimated 40 m.p.h.) from a pur- 
suing police car. The car's glass was un 





broken; yet it took 180 stitches to close 
gashes in Holt’s face and head. Holt 
contends that the two cops dragged 
him from his car and beat him. The 
cops maintain that Holt’s injuries came 
in the crash, but do not explain why 
no blood was found on the white uphol- 
stery of his car. 

Last month Robert Stewart, 21, 
emerged from a grocery and was chal- 
lenged by two cops. “Hey, come here,” 
commanded one, grabbing his arm, “Get 
yourself off this corner right now.” 
When Stewart replied that he was there 
to buy canned milk, the cop spat, “Don’t 
go getting smart.” Stewart and cight 
witnesses claim that he was grappled 
into the squad car and pounded with 
night stick, fist and flashlight. Subse- 
quent photos show Stewart's nose bro- 
ken, eyes swollen nearly shut on a puffy 
face, the back of his head cratered by 
deep open wounds. Stewart received a 
probationary sentence for loitering and 
resisting arrest. 

Deepened Frustration, Four ranking 
cops were dismissed in a brutality in- 
cident last year, but all have been re- 
instated under the administration of 
Mayor Loeb. Such wrist-spanking dis 
cipline deepens Negro frustration. So 
does the chest-thumping of Fire and Po- 
lice Director Frank Holloman, who re 
cently promised an applauding white 
civic club that if Memphis’ Negroes re- 
vert to “lawlessness,” as he put it, “we'll 
knock them on their ass.” There was 
further frustration when a bid by Ne 
groces to prevent a sales-tax rise—partly 
to finance a SO0-man increase in the po- 
lice force—was defeated. The tax hike 
passed 3 to 2, which is roughly the 
ratio of whites to Negroes in Memphis. 
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PRIMARIES 


Long Lost 
When 1967 stories linked Missouri 
Senator Edward V. Long with unsa- 


vory labor leaders, reporters asked Long 
what the exposés might mean to his ca- 
reer. Long replied: “I see the impli 
cations. Don't think I was born yes- 
terday.”” Long was born July 18, 1908, 
and last week Missouri Democrats took 
his Senate seat away. 

Until his reputation eroded, he had 
been considered a cinch for re-election 
A lawyer who combined business and 
political acumen, Long was lieutenant 
governor when he became the Dem- 
ocrats’ 1960 compromise choice to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Thomas Hen- 
nings. Lapsing into Washington obscu- 
rity, he emerged in 1965 to launch an 
assault on federal wiretapping at the 
time that Teamsters Boss Jimmy Hoffa 
was trying to escape prison, charging 
that the Government bugged his tele- 
phone. For a while, Long was the civil 
libertarians’ darling. Then came an ex- 
posé in LiFe revealing his connections. 

Last week Missourians thronged to 
the polls to nominate Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Thomas F. Eagleton, 38, an at- 
tractive, Kennedyesque Democrat who 
campaigned against the Viet Nam war 
Long carried the inner cities, but Ea- 
gleton captured the populous suburbs, 
getting 211,269 votes to 192,163 for 
Long and 169,312 for Conservative W 
True Davis, with all but 33 precincts 
counted, Long bitterly called his defeat 
a victory for “snoopers,” adding: “The 
man who builds a house on public ser- 
vice builds it of straw and on sand,” Ea- 
gleton faces able Republican Congress- 
man Thomas B. Curtis, 57, in Novem 
elected, Curtis would be the 


ber. If 


« WEODLE—sT UIS GLOBE. DEMOCRAT 


CANDIDATE EAGLETON & FAMILY 
Implications realized. 
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first G.O.P. candidate to win a State- 
wide race in Missouri since 1946 

In other primaries last week 
> Kansas Republicans chose four-term 
Congressman Robert Dole, 45. while 
Democrats picked William I. Robinson, 
57. Wichita lawyer, to contest the seat 
of veteran Republican Senator Frank 
Carlson, 75, who is retiring 
>» A predominantly black St. Louis 
Congressional district will have an all- 
Negro general election in November. 
William L. Clay, a Democrat, will face 
Curtis C. Crawford, a onetime assistant 
city prosecutor who switched parties to 
run as a Republican 


CALIFORNIA 
While the Cat’s Away 


Just two hours after Ronald Reagan 
and California Lieutenant Governor 
Bob Finch left for Miami Beach, a 
Democratic state senator began raising 
some dust back home. Senator Hugh 
M. Burns, president pro tem of the Cal- 
ifornia senate and Acting Governor in 
the absence of the top two executive of- 
ficers, invoked an obscure article of the 
state constitution and abruptly ordered 
the legislature to adjourn 

The act was unprecedented in Cal- 
ifornia history, but apparently legal. The 
constitution states that a Governor may 
adjourn the state legislature when sen- 
ate and assembly are in disagreement 
over adjournment, There was indeed 
disagreement. Senators had been push- 
ing for adjournment for weeks, while 
Assembly Speaker Jesse Unruh had 
been desperately seeking to keep his 
chamber in session. There is still plenty 
of unfinished business: Reagan's own 
program to reduce California's high 
property taxes, a $100 million school 
financing bill, increased workmen's 
compensation and disability benefits. 
The most important item: a $144 mil- 
lion deficit that is holding up com- 
pletion of San Francisco's troubled Bay 
Area Rapid Transit System. 

The adjournment order provides for 
the legislature to reconvene briefly in 
September to reconsider any vetoed leg- 
islation, but it prohibits enactment of 
any new legislation. Unruh, no friend 
of Fellow Democrat Burns, called as- 
semblymen to meet in defiance of the 
order. Despite a Republican boycott, 
the Democrats managed to pass two 
bills whose legality is thus automatically 
in question. Since one of the bills ben 
efits workers injured on their jobs, 
Unruh expects labor unions to try to 
prove their validity in court. 

Governor Reagan, of course, may 
well call a special session of the leg- 
islature to expedite San Francisco's 
long-awaited BART system. Various 
measures have been suggested for over- 
coming its steep construction deficit: 
higher Bay Bridge tolls, additional ve- 
hicle registration or sales taxes, diver- 
sion of highway funds from the three 








BURNS & UNRUH 
Disagreement indeed. 


bay counties to be served by BART. 
But thus far, parochial interests or lob- 
byists have stymied every solution. The 
delay has prevented BART from open- 
ing bids on the new cars for the sys- 
tem. That may in turn delay the open- 
ing of BART, scheduled for 1970, until 
well into 1971 


THE DRAFT 
Girls and Boys Together 


Holy Amelia Bloomer! The draft, 
says Manhattan Attorney Stephen Fine, 
is illegal because it calls up boys and ig- 
nores girls. Seeking to quash a draft- 
evasion indictment against James St. 
Clair, a 19-year-old Fordham University 
undergraduate and antiwar activist, Fine 
startled Federal Judge Dudley Bonsal 
in New York City by arguing that the 
present law makes “an invidious dis- 
crimination based upon sex.” 

Draft girls? Why not? There are al- 
ready 37,000 women volunteers serving 
in the U.S. armed forces, including 
more than 800 in Viet Nam. Draft Di- 
rector Lewis B. Hershey, 74, crusty bug- 
bear of millions of draft-age males, re- 
calls an attempt to draft nurses during 
World War II that was stymied by Con- 
gress. Anthropologist Margaret Mead 
favors conscription of all youth for pub- 
lic service and sees no reason why girls 
should be exempt. The present draft, 
she complains, “sets girls and young 
women apart as if they did not exist.” 

Nor can the champions of equal 
rights for women cavil. In 1964, grand- 
daughters of the original suffragettes 
managed to insert a clause into the 
Civil Rights Act forbidding job dis- 
crimination based on sex. But draftable 
females were less than ecstatic. “Now 
that would put real meaning into Un- 


cle Sam's saying ‘I Want You,” noted 
Manhattan Model Mason Susanne 
Boyd, 23. “The old lecher!” 
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THE WORLD 





BACK TO THE BUSINESS OF REFORM 


In this world of ours, little nations 
must not be seen to triumph over great 
powers. Otherwise there can be ne 
triumph 

HAT was how one Czechoslovak 


leader explained the mood of Prague 
last week. In the aftermath of their vic- 
tory over the Soviets at Cierna and Bra- 
tislava, Czechoslovakia’s rulers were 
carefully masking their jubilation. In 
the showdown, Dubéek had had an un 
usual weapon in reserve. It was a prom 
ise from the Communist world’s first 
successful rebel, Marshal Josip Broz 
Tito of Yugoslavia, to fly to Prague on 
three hours’ notice if Dubéek needed 
help in facing down the Soviets. As it 
turned out, Dubéek was quite capable 
of handling the Kremlin phalanx at the 
summit meetings on his own, But it 
was nonetheless fitting that Tito should 
journey last week to Prague to share tn 
the Czechoslovaks’ victory and to re 
ceive the grateful thanks of Dubéek 
and his people 

Tito received a hero’s welcome. As 
he stepped from his Ilyushin-18 tur 
boprop at Prague’s airport, pretty girls 
in Moravian and Bohemian costumes 
pressed bouquets of carnations into his 
arms. In counterpoint to a thunderous 
21-gun salute, thousands of Czechoslo 
vaks chanted “Tito! Tito! Tito!” The 
route to the city was packed with thou 
sands more, waving Yugoslav flags. At 
Hradéany Castle, Tito’s res 
idence during his two-day visit, a huge 
crowd kept up a continual clamor until 
Tito finally appeared on a_ balcony 
“Long live Czechoslovak and Yugoslav 


Prague's 


shouted. The people 
roared their approval 

No Secret Deals. In the eyes of or 
dinary Czechoslovaks, Tito’s visit’ put 
seal and confirmation on the reality of 
their triumph at Cierna in defense of 
their new freedoms. Until he arrived, 
many Czechoslovaks had found the sud- 
den letup in Soviet pressure almost too 
good to be Young Czecho- 
slovaks milled around Prague's Jan Hus 
monument, puzzling over what had hap 
pened. The nagging suspicion lingered 
that their leaders had undertaken a se- 


friendship!” he 


believed 


cret sellout to the Soviets that only 
later would become apparent. Those 
fears were reinforced by the fact that 


Dubéek and his colleagues purposefully 
played down the scope of their victory 
in order to be able to keep it. They 
seemed grimly determined not to an 
tagonize Russia by gloating 

In fact, only after Dubéek 
the extent of the nation’s 
did he and other leaders publicize the 
real significance of the showdown. Six 
thousand party workers from all across 
the country were called into Prague 
for briefings on the conferences. The 
press, which had been asked by the re 
gime to tone down its anti-Soviet po 
lemics, ran reassuring “The 
sovereignty of Czechoslovakia has re- 
mained and will remain untouched,’ 
wrote Lidova Demokracie, a Prague dat- 
ly. Dubéek, again on radio and TY 
spoke to his people. “Fears about any 
secret deal are unfounded,” he declared 

Lesson from Stalin. Tito’s visit, and 
the response it elicited, no doubt in 
furiated the Soviets, worried as they 


sensed 
misgivings 


editorials 





DUBCEK GREETING TITO AT PRAGUE AIRPORT 
Seal and confirmation for the triumph. 
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YOUNG CZECHOSLOVAKS AT JAN HUS MONUMENT 
Fears unfounded 


are about the consequences of the 
Czechoslovak 
Eastern Europe 
Hungarian Party Boss Janos Kadar 
for example, might be tempted to en 
hance his dwindling popularity by 
adopting a more assertive attitude to 
Soviet Union and granting 
greater freedom at home. For years Po 
land has seethed with discontent, and 
the Sovict Union last week doubled tts 


precedent elsewhere in 


ward the 


there to four, as a 
tionary measure against an outbreak of 
the Czechoslovak virus. The Kremlin 
was also plainly worried about its own 
people. Pravda harshly condemned any 


Czechoslovak-style relaxation of central 


divisions precau 


control within Communist parties. It 
cited an example of how Stalin 
squelched a similar movement withir 


the Soviet party in the late 1920s by 
shouting “Enough 
must be put to this game!” 

The Czechoslov ak episode seemed to 
make Old Stalinist Walter Ulbricht in 
East Germany more rigid and unyield- 
ing than ever. There was widespread 
fear that the Soviets had induced Ul 
bricht to go along with the backdown 
at Bratislava by allowing him to tight- 
en the screws even further on West Ber 
lin. The suspicion seemed borne out 
when his Foreign Minister warned that 
the Western airlines that fly into West 
Berlin may be required to get permis 
sion from East Germany 

Within Bounds. Dubéek and his sup 


porters are well aware that the Soviets 


Comrades, an end 


might reapply the pressure at any time 
So Dubéek with the 
job of carrying out his reforms as quick- 
ly as possible. On the political front, he 


wants to get on 
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is determined to hold the 
gress scheduled for Sept. 9. at 


party con 
which 
time he intends to purge the last of the 
Novotny conservatives from party and 
government posts. In addition, he wants 
to rush into law a whole series of re- 
forms. Among them: 1!) a new 
act that will guard publications not only 
against censorship but also against more 
subtle forms of interference by the par- 
ty and government; 2) a bill that would 
grant’ non-Communist groups greater 
freedom to recruit members and pro- 
test government policies albeit within 
the bounds of the Communist-controlled 
National Front. 

In direct opposition to Pravda's pro 
nunciamento last week, the Czechoslo- 
vaks intend to unbend the rigid rules 
of their own Communist Party to al- 
low for greater diversity, Under the 
new statutes, Czechoslovaks would be 
able to join and quit the party as they 
please. While members, they would be 
free to criticize its policies and its lead- 
ers without fear of punishment. Fur- 
thermore, in an effort to separate party 
and state, the regime is writing new 
rules to forbid one person to hold both 
the top party and government posts. 

Economics of Freedom, Dubéck is 
enough of a pragmatist to realize that 
Czechoslovakia can never fully free it- 
self from the Soviet grip until it 
achieves a large measure of economic 
independence. At present, the country’s 
export industries are tied almost totally 
to the Soviet Union, which supplies 
raw materials in return for machine 
tools and autos. At home, a compli- 
cated system of state subsidies encour- 
ages unproductive plants to turn out 
shoddy goods that not even the Czecho- 
slovaks want to buy, 

Deputy Premier Ota Sik, the coun- 
try’s top economist, wants to eliminate 
price supports, close inefficient plants, 
retrain workers and import Western 
goods so that Czechoslovak consumers 
can become accustomed to—and de- 
mand from their own manufacturers— 
better-grade products. In order to slip 
away from the Soviet embrace, Sik 
wants to borrow $500 million in West- 
ern Europe if the Soviets will not pro- 
vide what he needs. With that money, 
Czechoslovak plants could buy the new 
equipment that they need to turn out 
high-quality products to sell in com- 
petitive Western markets. 

Dubéek realizes, however, that eco- 
nomic reforms, which will inevitably 
mean some unemployment and _ rising 
prices, are going to be harder to bring 
off than political ones. For this task, he 
needs the same outpouring of allegiance 
from the Czechoslovaks as that which 
buttressed his stand at Cierna and Bra- 
tislava. There was some early evidence 
that Dubéek might get it. In a_ vol- 
untary effort to strengthen the econ- 
omy, thousands of Czechoslovaks last 
week began donating money and jew- 
elry to the government. The one-week 
total: $3,000,000 in cash and gold. 


press 
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THE MIDDLE EAST 


Assault on Salt 

When Israeli jets whooshed low over 
the Jordanian town of Salt one mid- 
morning last week, the townspeople paid 
scant heed. Though Salt ts only 13 
miles from King Hussein’s palace in 
Amman, the incursion was not unusu- 
al. Jordan's air force was destroyed in 
last year’s Six-Day War, and Israel has 
had the virtual freedom of Jordanian 
skies ever since. This time, however, 
the Israeli overflight was far from rou- 
tine. Angered by daily raids on Isracli- 
occupied territory by Jordan-based Arab 
commandos, Israel had decided to make 
use of ifs air superiority to strike back, 
El Fatah, the largest and most aggres- 
sive of the commando groups, had its 
operations headquarters in a half-acre 
grove of fig and olive trees just outside 
Salt. The Israeli jets were out to de- 
stroy it in the heaviest Israeli air raid 
against the Arabs since the war. 

Waves of Mirage, Mystére and Sky- 
hawk fighters swooped in on Salt, plas- 
tering the El Fatah headquarters with 
rockets and napalm, strafing other sus 
pected El Fatah installations near by 
and setting asphalt blacktop boiling on 
roads for miles around. Citrus fruit siz- 
zled on branches in neighboring or- 
chards. When the planes let up briefly, 
the people of Salt streamed out to sur- 
vey the damage and were hit by the sec- 
ond wave of planes that caught am- 
bulances, taxis and a television mobile 
unit from Amman parked out in the 
open. Two dozen people sought shelter 
in a culvert, but an Israeli fighter pilot 
blew it apart with pinpoint rocket fire. 
Not a vehicle on the roads in the area 





escaped damage or direct hits. Alto- 
gether, the Jordanians claimed, 34 peo- 
ple died and 82 were wounded. Leaf- 
lets dropped from the planes made clear 
the lesson Israel intended: “Death for 
those who ask for death. Life for those 
who want to live in peace.” 

Helicopter Pursuit. Arab delegates 
protested the raid at the United Na- 
tions, and Fatah Leader Yasser Arafat, 
who escaped the Salt attack unscathed, 
swore that “we shall strike back harder 
than ever.” The Israelis replied in kind. 
Two days later they used helicopters to 
track a fleeing band of commandos 
into Jordan after an attack in Israel's 
Negev desert, landed troops from chop- 
pers fore and aft of the guerrillas and 
killed five of them in the ensuing fire- 
fight. While Israeli and Jordanian troops 
traded fire tn daily duels across the 
muddy Jordan River, Israeli Premier 
Levi Eshkol observed ominously that 
“any form of war and incitement to 
war will oblige us to repel, deter, and 
take the battle to the enemies’ gates 
and beyond.” That might mean new in- 
vasion thrusts toward Damascus, 
Amman and Cairo if the commando in- 
filtrations continue. 

At least part of Israel's heightened 
anger seemed due to the continuing de- 
tention in Algiers of an El Al Boeing 
airliner, seven crewmen and five Israeli 
passengers, the victims of a commando 
hijacking last month, Last week, in a 
novel legal gambit, Iraq announced that 
it would sue in Algeria to have the Boe- 
ing impounded pending release of an 
Iraqi MIG-21 that a defecting pilot 
had flown to Israel last year. But in- 
ternational pressure was building up for 
release of the El Al plane and the de- 
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Life or death in the leaflets. 
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tained Israelis. Commercial pilots spoke 
of boycotting Algerian airports. Israel 
enlisted the aid of 30 nations that have 
relations with both itself and Algeria, 
also appealed to U Thant for help. Per- 
haps more to the point, Israel intimated 
that if the plane was not released soon, 
its fighters might force down some Arab 
airliners in retaliation 


NIGERIA 
Talking Again 


At the urging of Ethiopian Emperor 
Haile Selassie, the antagonists in Ni- 
geria’s 14-month-old civil war assem- 
bled in Addis Ababa last week to talk 
peace once again. Three previous mect 
ings, the most recent three months ago 
in Kampala, had come to nothing. This 
time Ethiopia’s venerable Lion of Ju- 
dah told his guests, who represented 
the federal government in Lagos and 
the Biafra secessionists: “You cannot af- 
ford to fail. You must succeed, There 
is no alternative.” Then he added: “We 
would like to appeal to you earnestly 
to refrain from polemics.” Both ap- 
peals went unheeded 

Resplendently uniformed,  Biafran 
leader Lieut. Colonel! Odumegwu Ojuk 
wu launched into a 2-hr, 10-min. speech 
that borrowed at one point from Haile 
Selassie himself. “There is no_ prec- 
edent for a people being victim of such 
injustice and being at present threat 
ened by abandonment to its aggressor,” 
he said. “It is in order to denounce to 
the civilized world the tortures inflicted 
upon my people that I resolved to come 
to—Geneva.” He was quoting the Em- 
peror’s plea to the League of Nations 
in 1936, after Mussolini's troops had 
overrun Ethiopia. “I was defending the 
cause of all small people who are threat- 
ened by aggression,” Ojukwu went on, 
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BIAFRA'S OJUKWU IN ADDIS ABABA 
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still quoting his host. “It is us today. It 
will be you tomorrow.” 

Grave Mistakes. Ojukwu insisted that 
Biafra would not surrender its inde 
pendence to Federal Nigeria. The Ni 
gerian federal government, represented 
by Chief Anthony Enahoro, demanded 
exactly that, Enahoro’s tone was, how- 
ever, more conciliatory than before: “It 
may be that history will decide that 
there are no angels on any side in the re 
cent history of Nigeria. We have all 
made mistakes, grave mistakes.” Stull, 
there was no mistaking his point that 
Nigeria would not agree to secession 
“I cannot conzeive,” he said, “of any 
mutually acceptable proposal that does 
not envisage the unity and territorial in 
tegrity of Nigeria.” There the talks 
stalled, though both sides agreed to meet 
again this week 

More than 3,000 tons of food and 
medicines for Biafra were also stalled 
on the Spanish island of Fernando Po 
off the Nigerian coast and at mainland 
relief centers in Lagos and Enugu, the 
former Biafran capital now held by fed- 
eral troops. Top United Nations and 
Red Cross mediators were in Nigeria 
last week trying to obtain entry into 
starving Biafra for the supplies, so far 
without success. Meanwhile, the fight- 
ing continued, as the Nigerians sought 
to shrink still further the territory de 
fended by the surrounded Biafrans. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 
Movement to the Right 


The first messages from Brazzaville, 
capital of the Congo Republic, report- 
ed that paratroops led by a Maoist of- 
ficer had overthrown left-wing President 
Alphonse Massamba-Debat, forcing him 
to flee to his native village. Hardly 20 
hours later, the 47-year-old President 
was Once more in office, called back by 
the army that had ousted him. More- 
over, what originally looked like a left 
wing grab for power turned out to be 
a putsch from the right. 

The confusion was understandable 
When Massamba-Debat came to power 
five years ago, he quickly set the for- 
mer French colony on a course toward 
what he called “scientific socialism.” 
His National Revolutionary Movement 
became the sole political party, and the 
members of its armed youth group, the 
Jeunesse, ruled the streets of Brazza- 
ville. To guard the palace and to train 
militiamen, Massamba-Debat imported 
Cuban advisers. A good deal of eco- 
nomic aid and advice came from China 
and the Soviet Union, and the Presi- 
dent paid a visit to Peking 

Left-wing Threat. Earlier this year, 
however, Massamba-Debat began to 
have second thoughts. The extreme left 
of his movement was threatening his 
own position, An economic squeeze 
forced him to look for foreign aid from 
the West. So, shifting to the right, the 
President sacked leading left-wing of- 
ficials, partially disarmed the Jeunesse, 
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PRESIDENT MASSAMBA-DEBAT 
No coup without control. 


and started sending home the Cubans. 
The government built sentry boxes in 
front of foreign embassies, ostensibly 
to keep the Congolese from contacting 
foreigners but in reality to isolate the 
large Chinese Embassy staff. Massamba- 
Debat also re-established relations with 
Great Britain, which were broken over 
the Rhodesia crisis 2) years ago. He 
even hinted that a U.S. mission, pulled 
out in 1965 because of ill-treatment of 
American diplomats, might again be 
welcome. Last month he climaxed his 
drive by dissolving the leftist-dominat- 
ed National Assembly and by having 
several leaders of Jeunesse and his own 
party arrested, 

The coup was triggered by the arrest 
of French-trained Captain Marien 
Ngouabi, a popular paratroop leader 
whom the President suspected of being 
in league with the extreme left. Freed 
quickly by his own troops, Ngouabi 
ambitious and opportunist perhaps, but 
not a Maoist—threw the President out. 
Then he discovered that he and his fel- 
low officers, divided by tribal jealou- 
sies, could not agree on who should 
take over. The coup makers, hailing 
from tribes in the north and the west, 
quickly came to realize that the only 
man with any control over the pow- 
erful Bakongo tribe of the south (who 
make up 53% of the population of 900,- 
000 and dominate commerce) was Mas- 
samba-Debat, a Bakongo himself 

Under Control. Once the President 
was called back, the military indicated 
that they wanted the move to the right 
continued, The provisional government 
that Massamba-Debat formed last week 
reflected that desire. Nearly all of the 
Republic’s leading left-wingers were ex- 
cluded from the Cabinet. The battalion- 
sized army not only retained the key 
portfolios of defense and interior but 
also put the free-swinging Jeunesse un- 
der its control. 
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HOW GOES THIEU’S GOVERNMENT? 


—— N or unspoken, the assump 
ion Is often 


made that any agree 


nent reached in Paris to end the Viet 
Nam war must also bring an end to 
the present government of South Viet 


Nam sacrificed to a 


larger 


Either it must be 
vernment 
he price of an accord with 





coalition g¢ as part ol 
Hanot, so 
the reasoning goes, or it is certain to col 
lapse from its own infirmities once the 
prop of U.S 


of waging a war ts removed 


support and the urgency 
That may 
true. Meanwhile 
President Nguyen Van Thieu’s clected 
continues to go about the 


or May not prove 
vovernment 
necessary business ol 
while the Communists threaten a 
wave of attacks on cities, aimed at top- 
pling Thieu 

So complex and overwhelming are 
the problems confronting South Vict 
Nam that the nation’s progress must be 
judged in terms of effort rather than 
achievement. By that arbitrary measure 
Thieu's government has performed with 
markedly more distinction than its 
predecessors. Admittedly it has not 
achieved dramatic results in the dual 
task of fighting a war and building a na- 
tion, But, as its first year in office draws 
to a close, the government 
some good marks for trying 

Taking Trips. When Thieu emerged 
from last September's elections, he 
shared presidential powers with his vol- 
atile running mate, Vice’ President 
Nguyen Cao Ky. The result for a time 
was an intrigue-laden, awkward dual 
ism that South Viet Nam’s ew con 
stituuion had not anticipated. The Com- 
munists’ Tet offensive, Washington's de- 
cision to back Thieu and an accident 
that killed a host of Ky supporters 
finally pushed the Vice President into 
the background (Time. June 21). and 
the President has quickly 
his position by a succession of shrewd 
mancuvers that have removed remaining 
Ky backers from influential posts. These 
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days Thieu is working hard to broaden 
the base of support for the presidency 
He kes trips into the countryside 
where he is virtually unknown. He con 
sults more often with political leaders 
National Assembly. He prods 
and civilian establishments 
when the South 





and the 
the military 
to prepare for the d 





\ 
Vietnamese will have to take on a great 
er share of waging the war or policing 
the peace by themselves 

Buoyed by 
surances last month u 
tunued U.S 
preaching a hard line on the war and 


Commu- 


President Johnson's as 
Honolulu of con 
Thieu has 


support been 


against with the 
nists that lends a considerable air of un 
reality to some of his pronouncements 
He has left much of the country’s day 
to-day administration to Premier Tran 
Van Huong, 64, a onetime schoolteacher 
widely political acu 
men and his honesty. Huong moved 
into the Prime Minister's office at No. 7 
Thong Nhut (Unity Street) cleven 
wees ago, with the warning that cor 
ruption, a problem frequently discussed 
but little acted on in the 
be a major target of his administration 
‘What I want to do ts eradicate the big 
fish.” he says 

Buying Out. Yet he lacks the power 
to bring about sweeping reforms. Prov- 
ince chiefs, who hold important. posi- 
tions in the patronage system, ure ap- 
pointed by the President. Thieu has 
sacked 16 of them, but Huong would 
clearly like to see more relieved. So, too, 
Chieu, but competent replace- 
ments are hard to find. Old avenues of 
corruption persist as well, Draft exemp- 
tions can sull be bought: it costs only 
$425 to become a secret-police agent or 
$250 to join the Regional Forces and 
thus escape regular army service. And 
big names still protection, Not 
an ARVN colonel was charged 
tried be 
cause he had too much influence 


negotiations 


respected for his 


past. would 


would 
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long ago 


with corruption but was not 
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PRESIDENT THIEU 
Increasing the leverage. 


Political squabbles, economic 
sures und social problems add to the 
The Assembly, a 
from a 


more 


pres 


government's burden 
hawkish group of men mostly 
middle class that stands to lose 
from peace than the war-weary 
antry, distrusts Huong. Assembly mem 
bers consider him soft on the issue of 
negotiations with the Communists, A 
Lower House deputy, Tran Quy Phong, 
recently threatened that “if Huong’s 
vyovernment seeks a compromise with 
the Communists, it will be overthrown 
by the people.” Inflationary pressure 
has mounted. Since Ter, the government 
has issued a billion piasters ($8,500,000) 
Foodstuffs 


peas 


in new currency each week 
and consumer goods are not so readily 


available as they should be: holding 
back of rice stocks by unscrupulous 
middlemen has pushed Saigon prices 


to SIX times the price charged in the 
Delta. As things stand, the government 
may be forced to devalue the pilaster 
and begin food rationing 

Closing Down. In the cities, law and 
order has broken down to a large de 
gree, even for South Viet Nam; 
Tet, the police have been deployed on 
duty, guarding against 
Communist troop infiltration, As a re 
sult, vandalism and robbery have be- 
come so commonplace that many doc 
tors, lawyers and dentists in Saigon 
had to close their downtown offices 

Despite all the problems, or perhaps 
because of them, Thieu and Huong 
seem to be working reasonably well to 
gether. The Premier holds far 
verage than Nguyen Van Loc, his pre 
Thieu fired, mainly be 
cause Thieu cannot afford another Cab- 
inet change at this ime. The President 
listens to Huong’s suggestions although 
them, par 


sinee 


paramilitary 


more le- 
whom 


decessor 


he does not always act on 


ticularly when they involve corruption 
among the military or the subject of 
peace talks. Huong was upset when 
Peace Candidate Dzu was sentenced 


last month to five vears at hard labor 
for advocating talks with the National 


Liberation Front. The Premier tried to 
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change Thieu’s mind, but he failed 

Yet in less than three months in of 
fice, Huong has given the premiership 
and with it, by extension, civilian gov- 
ernment in South Viet Nam—an aura 
of respectability it had never attained 
under others. Huong’s hope ts that the 
aura will grow. As one of the Premier's 
associates put it last week: “We do not 
expect to last for a long time. But many 
of the things we have accomplished will 
not be easily undone.” 


CHINA 
Red Guards Curbed Again 


China's Great Proletarian Cultural 
Revolution has changed course numer- 
ous times in its tumultuous 27-month 
existence, The alternating current is pro- 
vided, of course, by Mao Tse-tung. His 
heart is with the radicals, who advo 
cate violence to cleanse conservatism 
from China, but his head must some- 
times nod to the moderates, who say 
that stability is needed before the rev- 
olution can make progress. Last week 
a set of new directives from Peking 
made it clear that Mao has decided, at 
least for now, on head over heart. 

He had little choice. His minority ex- 
tremists, composed largely of student 
Red Guards and egged on by Mrs. 
Mao, Chiang Ching, were losing out in 
bloody battles with more conservative 
workers and peasants who are backed 
by most of the army. To keep China 
from falling apart entirely, Mao ap- 
parently moved over to the majority 
side. 

An editorial in the official Peking 
People’s Daily ordered an end to fac- 
tionalism, support for the army and 
the army-dominated revolutionary com- 


mittees, and abandonment of — the 
“mountain-stronghold = mentality" — by 
those who consider themselves more 


Maoist than Mao himself. These peo 
ple, said the paper, are “swell-headed, 
and have even distorted Chairman 
Mao's instructions.” 

What those instructions are has never 
been very clear, but Peking press, and 
radio in a series of lectures, told the peo 
ple not to worry about puzzling them 
out. One editorial demanded obedience 
to the “proletarian headquarters, with 
Chairman Mao as the leader and Vice 
Chairman Lin Piao as. the deputy lead 
er.” Their headquarters is “the one and 
sole leading center” for the nation 
Another directive gave the army au- 
thority to deal with recalcitrant Red 
Guards “according to the laws of the 
state.” reducing them virtually to the 
status of common criminals and coun- 
terrevolutionaries. The writing otf 
posters and publishing of newspapers 
by Red Guards were ‘put under army 
control. 

Manaoes from Mao. Along with’ the 
army, the workers also got the green 
light for reforming the Red Guards 
10 dispatched “worker-peasant, Mao 
Tse-tung—thought) propaganda teams” 
to rebellious college campuses in Pe 
king, Shanghai and Canton, which have 
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been dominated by Red Guards. To 
dramatize the move, Mao sent a ship- 
ment of mangoes to the workers on 
Tsin-ghua University campus in Peking, 
where they were solemnly sniffed and 
touched, one commentary reverently re- 
ported, then preserved chemically as a 
“token of Chairman Mao's great at- 
tention to the working class.” The gift 
was celebrated at campus rallies all over 
the country 

Red Guards quickly got the mes- 
sage, and expressions of their contrite 
feeling filled the Peking press. Red 
Guards in the capital pledged “to be pu- 
pils of the workers, peasants and sol- 
diers, and rapidly catch up with the 
hundreds. of millions of revolutionary 
people now advancing with big strides.” 
They admitted that not the Red Guards 
but “the workers, peasants and soldiers 
were the main force” in the Great Pro- 
letarian Cultural Revolution and in pro- 
letarian education. Worst of all, “Red 
Guards in many places expressed their 
determination to go to the rural areas, 
border areas, factories, mines and basic 
units in order to integrate themselves 
with the workers and peasants.” That, 
in the current lexicon of China, is the 
Maoist version of exile to Siberia. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 


A Victory for Regionalism 

In most major showdowns between 
regional aspirations and national pride, 
nationalism usually triumphs. An ex- 
ception took place at last weck’s meet- 
ing in Djakarta of the Association of 
Southeast Asian Nations, made up of 
Indonesia, Malaysia, the Philippines, 
Thailand and Singapore. Their prom- 
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ising, year-old political and economic 
association was bedeviled by the nas- 
tiest neighborhood dispute between two 
ASEAN members since Indonesia's kon- 
frontasi with Malaysia ended in 1966. 
Encouragingly, regionalism came out 
on top 

At issue was the Philippines’ claim 
to the Malaysian state of Sabah. The 
dispute is one of the more complicated 
quarrels on the international scene, but 
is not without a certain fascination of 
its own. The plot goes something like 
this: Sabah is a 29,000-sq.-mi. chunk 
of Borneo, rich in timber, rubber, to- 
bacco and untapped mineral wealth. It 
is located in the Sulu Sea only 20 
miles from the southernmost Philippine 
Islands. Once a haunt of Moro pirates, 
Sabah was signed over in perpetuity to 
the British in 1878 by its ruler, the Sul- 
tan of Sulu, in return for an annual 
honorarium of 5,000 Straits dollars 
(now worth $1,700). In 1963, when co- 
lonialism’s day was done, the British be- 
queathed Sabah to the new Federation 
of Malaysia. 

Sabah's mixed population of 600,000 
consider themselves Malaysian and like 
it. But the nearby Philippine Sulu is- 
landers would like to share in Sabah’'s 
booming economy, and that is how Ma- 
nila gets into the act. The Philippine 
Sulus are putting considerable pressure 
on the Manila government to get hold 
of the territory. Acting for the Sultan's 
heirs, who live in the Philippines, the 
Manila government claims that the orig- 
inal agreement merely leased Sabah to 
the British instead of ceding it. Last 
month, talks in Bangkok broke down, 
and Manila threatened to withdraw its 
ambassador to Kuala Lumpur, a rup- 
ture that could have scuttled ASEAN as 
a promising vessel for Southeast Asian 
cooperation 

On the Line. Djakarta proved a hap- 
pier setting for negotiations, In private 
meetings last week, Philippine Foreign 
Minister Narciso Ramos and Malaysia’s 
Deputy Prime Minister Tun Abdul Ra- 
zak agreed to a “cooling off period,” to 
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RAMOS & RAZAK IN DJAKARTA 
Nationalism the loser for once. 
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last indefinitely, or at least, the Ma- 
laysians hoped, until after the Philip- 
pine national elections next year. Ramos 
made it clear that the agreement could 
prove a personal albatross: “It hangs 
around my neck. I expect to be crit- 
icized when I get back. In fact, I may 
be roasted alive.” The Philippine gov- 
ernment could repudiate Ramos’ com- 
mitment at Djakarta, but only at the 
price of withdrawing from ASEAN, 

That does not seem likely, since 
ASEAN has grown in importance over 
the last year for all five of its member 
nations. Both the British decision to 
withdraw its forces east of Suez and 
the Paris peace talks have sharply al- 
tered Asian horizons. “Ultimately,” as 
Ramos put it, “we have got to rely on 
our own resources and energies to pro- 
tect our lives and our fortunes.” ASEAN 
clearly could evolve into one means to 
that common end. 


ITALY 
Policing the Pappagalli 


The sidewalk Romeos of Rome are 
among the world’s most aggressive. 
Known locally as “pappagalli” (parrots) 
for their incessant and provocative chat- 
ter (“Eh, bella, you speaka English? 
Wanna spaghetti? I give you little spa- 
ghetti, huh?"), they trail women tour- 
ists through the Via Veneto, along the 
Spanish Steps, and around the Foun- 
tain of Trevi. Gabbing often gives way 
to grabbing, and the pappagalli are 
adept at supplementing their spiels with 
patting, pinching and poking. 

Such tactics produce mixed reactions. 
Many a woman considers a visit to 
Rome a failure without a pinch from a 
pappagallo, But others are outraged, or 
at least profess to be. “I'm sick of it,” 


says one American girl. “Some of these 
Italian men are so puny and pathetic, 
they have to do something to prove 
they are men.” Many girls have taken 
to wearing girdles for protection, only 
to have bottoms painfully bruised by 
girdlesnappers. 

Efforts to police the pappagalli in 
the past have failed, but now the Ro- 
man authorities are taking stern action. 
The police have assigned 100 special 
cops, Operating in teams at tourist spots 
and equipped with walkie-talkies, to 
pinch the pinchers, whose sleights of 
hand may earn them up to six months 
in jail or $65 in fines. But there have 
been no arrests so far, and on several oc- 
casions the cops have been told bluntly 
by seemingly beleaguered beauties to 
mind their own business. 


LATIN AMERICA 
The Unexpurgated Che 


Cuban Revolutionary Che Guevara's 
diary of his abortive eleven-month cam- 
paign in Bolivia was first published by 
Fidel Castro last month and picked up 
in the U.S. by Ramparts magazine and 
Bantam Books, It was widely criticized 
as bowdlerized, with key dates and 
names edited out. Last week New York 
publishers Stein & Day weighed in with 
an unexpurgated edition entitled The 
Complete Bolivian Diaries of Che Gue- 
vara and Other Captured Documents 

The Stein & Day book improves 
pointedly on the translation, Where Cas- 
tro’s version spoke only of “discipline” 
or “pressure” on the Bolivian peasants, 
for example, Editor Daniel James, a for- 
mer managing editor of the New Lead- 
er and biographer of Che, interprets 
the diary’s euphemistic disciplina more 
accurately as “terrorism.” The Complete 
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GUEVARA IN BOLIVIA 
Disciplina meant terrorism. 


Diaries also offers a supplement to Che's 
account by including the diaries of three 
of his lieutenants, all of whom recount- 
ed the bitterness of their last days as rev- 
olutionaries. And James reveals that 13 
of the guerrillas slain with Che were ac- 
tually high-ranking Cuban army offi- 
cers, four of them members of the 
Central Committee of the Cuban Com- 
munist Party—facts which Castro's edi- 
tors carefully censored. 

Probably the most valuable part of 
the book is the introduction by James, 
who puts the diary’s daily notations in 
thoughtful perspective. Che failed in Bo- 
livia, James concludes, by ignoring his 
own precepts. He picked Bolivia as a 
centrally located focus for Latin Amer- 
ican revolution, disregarding the fact 
that Bolivian peasants had already ben- 
efited from one revolution in 1952, and 
had no quarrel with the government or 
army. He highhandedly overruled local 
Communists and relied on imported Cu- 
ban revolutionaries. He wandered about 
the country with no coherent strategy, 
and in the end, he let his guerrillas be 
hemmed in by the more mobile gov- 
ernment troops 

Yet, as much as anyone, it was Cas- 
tro himself who ensured Che's defeat 
by leaving him to wander in Bolivia 
with neither the proper material nor 
moral support. James ascribes that be- 
trayal to their longstanding rivalry. Had 
Che succeeded in leading a continental 
revolution, he would have emerged the 
greater leader, and might well have jeop- 
ardized Castro’s future position, For 
his part, Che, as the apostle of Com- 
munist revolution in Latin America, had 
little choice but to go to Bolivia. Con- 
cludes James: “He needed a revolution 
far more than the revolution needed 
him.” 
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Latin, Si. 
Coffee, No. 
Ronrico’s a rum— 
a Puerto Rican rum. 
Perhaps the 
lightest, driest, 
smoothest 
tasting 
rum ever 
to cross the Caribbean. 
Taste it once and we 
think you'll agree. 
What Ronrico doesn’t 
know about rum wouldn't 
amount to a hill of beans. 
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Down the road rattled a coach car- 
rying six young Frenchwomen to the 
California goldfields. Up on the ridge, 
a leathery old horseman rose in the 
stirrup, turned and boomed over his 
shoulder. “There’s a stage coming in!” 
Very good, approved Director Joshua 
Logan. There were cheers from a watch- 
ing cluster of stars, extras and tech 
nicians, for that eight seconds of flaw 
less acting was turned in by none other 
than Oregon's Senator Wayne Morse. 
Seems Morse was seated next to a 
movie executive on a recent plane ride, 
who suggested the Senator would make 
the perfect saddle man for a bit in a 
new film, Paint Your Wagon. Morse 
was delighted, even suggested the extra 
litthe business of standing in the saddle 
instead of just sitting there to deliver 
his five-word line. “His voice was good 
and strong,” says Logan, “but of course, 
he’s had practice in that.” 

She last saw Husband Gunther 
Sachs, millionaire German playboy, in 
mid-June during a brief Italian holiday 
Since then, Brigitte Bardot, 33, has 
been in St.-Tropez on the Riviera con- 
tenting herself with a little party going, 
a little yachting, and a lot of Luigi 
Rizzi, 24, handsome Italian nightclub 
owner with whom she was glimpsed 
soaking up the sun au naturel, Things 
livened up one night when a tourist In 
sulted her and friends hurled a few bot 
tles at the feckless foe. Otherwise, life 
has been quiet for BB and beau. Gun- 
ther, meanwhile, tore himself away from 
the North Sea'’s nudist beaches long en 
ough to file for divorce, accusing Bri 
gitte of “an abusive conception of mar 
riage and premeditated abandonment 
of the household.” To which Brigitte re 
sponded with a peal of laughter 





BARDOT & RIZZI SUNBATHING 
Home to whom? 
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SENATOR MORSE 
Tall in the saddle. 


There are those who say that all 
John Updike did was take the soft- 
cover happenings in Ipswich, Mass., and 
put them between the hard covers of 
his latest novel, Couples. But the good 
folk of Ipswich either don’t think so or 
couldn't care less. For there was John, 
in Pilgrim costume, at “17th Century 
Day,” commemorating the founding of 
Ipswich in 1633. He read the intro- 
duction to a 30-minute pageant he wrote 
depicting the place as it was back when, 
noting that there the “Puritan flame 
burned brightest.” Then he sat in with 
the Ipswich Recorder Society for a 
few rounds of Handel and Scarlatti 
“This town has been kind to me, even 
indulgent,” said Updike. “It's let me 
live as just another citizen.” 

Imagine a golf nut stationed in the 
Soviet Union, with nary a golf course 
in sight. That’s how it was for U.S. Am- 
bassador Llewellyn Thompson until 
friends in the United States Golf As 
sociation heard of his plight and rushed 
a portable driving net to Russia. It was 
promptly installed outside the residence, 
tensions eased, and Mr, Ambassador is 
happily walloping golf balls. Joseph C 
Dey Jr., executive director of the as- 
sociation, sees it as “the beginning of a 
new and insidious invasion of Mos- 
cow.” After all, the bug is catching 

Last spring, when a left-wing Paris 
daily said she hated life in the US. 
and longed to return to Russia, Svet- 
lana Alliluyeva felt compelled to reply 
Writing from Princeton, N.J., to a friend 
in Paris, Joseph Stalin’s daughter stat 
ed she would “never return to Russia.” 
In fact, “last summer, when Moscow 
began to sling mud at me, I threw my 
Soviet passport in the fire.” Far from 
disliking the U.S., continued Svetlana, 


she finds increasing joy in the kindness 
of Americans and wishes the 16-year- 
old daughter she left in Russia could 
meet America’s young people, Some 
day, she would like to see France, but 
‘IT am not drawn to countries where 
the influence of Communism Is strong; 
having once been given an overdose of 
it, to this day I feel nauseated at the 
very mention of it.” 

How could they all squeeze into that 
small, three-bedroom villa? Yet there 
were Britain's Lord Harlech, three of 
his five children, plus a dozen or so 
friends, on holiday at El Mansoura, a 
fishing village on Tunisia’s Cape Bon 
At one point, there were 17 for dinner, 
and the kids mostly slept on air mat- 
tresses on the veranda. No matter. The 
nights were velvet, the days filled with 
swimming and trips to the village mar- 
kets. Harlech spent much of his time 
reading and lounging around in a loose- 
fitting djibbah, blessedly free of report- 
ers. When one turned up to ask the 
inevitable question about marrying 
friend Jackie Kennedy, the answer was 
an immediate no. “Both our lives are ex- 
tremely complicated,” he said. 

When somebody goes to the bother 
of naming a cave after a gal, the only 
polite thing for her to do is sing a little 
tune in appreciation. Which explains 
what Pearl Bailey was doing 320 ft. un- 
derground in Missouri’s Meramec Cav- 
erns belting out Hello, Dolly! Off Broad- 
way, Pearlie Mae is an avid spelunker, 
and she gladly turned up for the ded- 
ication of the cavern’s “Pearl Bailey 
Room.” As for that cave, which once 
served as an Underground Railroad 
stop, it suits Pearl just fine. “That,” she 
pronounced, “is something solid.” 


‘ cRae 


PEARL BAILEY 
Voice from below. 
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NEWSCASTING 


Medium over Tedium 


Antennas sprouting from the backs 
of their heads, huge earphones obvi- 
ously linking them directly with Big 
Brother, they clearly dominated last 
week's Republican Convention—and 
the men they interviewed knew it. They 
had no hesitation in cutting off, say. 


Massachusetts Senator Edward Brooke 
in mid-thought with an authoritative 
Excuse me, there is a signal from the 
anchor desk.” From the Olympus of air 
conditioned cantilevered above 
the convention floor, their colleagues 
the TV pundits, looked down on the del- 
egates with detachment and sometimes 
disdain, commenting with urbane cool- 


booths 


ness on the proceedings 

Four years ago, even the politicians 
agreed that convention coverage had be 
come something of a When it 
came right down to the wire, however 
they found old habits hard to discard, 
including the absurdity of 
onding speeches even for favorite-son 
candidates. All the Republican National 
Committee had really done was to de 
lay the proceedings until prime time 
and to limit the seconding speeches for 
candidates to five minutes, The net 
works found themselves reporting a 
spectacle whose script they were ba 
powerless to enliven. As NBC's 


bore 


four sec 


sically 
John Chancellor 
Conventions were structured and thei 
Main patterns when people 
got their information from newspapers 
that 
was made for a newspaper age that has 


noted in retrospect 


made up 


Today we are seeing something 

I 

survived into a TV age 
Sull, however old 

ventions are quintessential television 


history happening. Or at least for brief 


fashioned, the con 


moments, The networks’ challenge was 


to remain compelling in the hours be- 
tween the moments. That challenge was 
considerable, What other after 
all, could run for several hours with a 
single set, no sex, a predictable plot, 
and its principal characters all offstage? 

Circus Side. NBC this took a 
hard-news approach. The real 
network obviously 
was the shifting of votes between Front 
Runner Nixon and his opposition But 


show, 


year 
only 


news, the decided, 


since there was very little “erosion,” as 
possible vote shifts were tnvariably 
called, NBC viewers had to watch two 


days of model reporting in pursuit of a 
non-story. CBS, on the other hand, tend- 
ed to cover voting trends offscreen. Can- 
vassing every single delegate, some since 
February, the network organized a run 
ning “CBS News Delegate Count.” 
Since all that produced on the air was 
the latest CBS 
more time to the circus side of the con 
vention and diverting side bars 

ABC, historically No. 3 in news bud- 
get and ratings, tried the most novel ap- 
proach. Forsaking gavel-to-gavel cov 
erage, it opted for a nightly 90-minute 
wrap-up of the day’s proceedings. While 


totals, could devote 


the opposition networks were carrying 
hours of the convention, ABC 
Rat Patrol, Garrison's Go 
Jerry Lewis movie. Si 
multaneously, of course, ABC camera 
were taping the minute-by-minute 


the early 
viewers saw 


rillas, or an old 


men 


events on the floor and around town 
This footage was quickly edited into 
an “instant special,” which went on at 
9:30 pm. local time, The opening 
night's 90 minutes, for example, were 


24 hours of film and 
unconven 


illed from some 


videotape. In general ABC's 


CBS predicted Nixon's first ballot victory 
at 5:36 p.m, on nominating day, earher thar 


either wire service 
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VIDAL ON ABC 
Something lost in the scuffle. 





CARTOONIST'S VIEW OF CAMERAMAN 
Challenge to remain compelling. 


tional coverage did not evoke the fla 
vor of the convention or impart any 
And on the two bal- 
loting nights, of course, ABC had no 
choice but to go overtime. Still, the 
ABC experiment cut to the very nature 


sense Of urgency 


of the TV medium. Unlike print, tele 
vision does not lend itself readily to or 
ganizing, tabulating and editing. In try- 


ing to substitute these disciplines for 


rV’s usually half-formed rush of life, 
ABC failed—but further experimenta- 
hon may be instructive 

One of the year’s major departures 


was the sideshow. CBS hired Columnist 
Art Buchwald in hopes of bringing hu- 
mor to the proceedings, but during most 
of his appearances he seemed much 
less effective than in print. In one sketch, 
though, while playing an uncommitted 
delegate wooed by party girls at a ho- 
tel pool, Art got off his best line: “If 
you can't stand the heat, get out of the 
cabana.” ABC scheduled nightly debates 
between the self-styled “Odd Couple,’ 
Conservative Editor William Buckley 
Jr. and Novelist Gore Vidal, whose lat- 
is the sex farce, Myra Breck- 
inridge. The confrontation was diverting 
as an exhibition of personal antagonism, 
but the political issues were almost en 
tirely lost in the scuffle. A sample 


est book 


exchange 

Buckley: 1 think it Is right to 
present Mr Vidal as 
commentator of any consequence, since 
he is nothing more than a literary pro 
Hollywood-minded 


don't 


Gore a political 


ducer of perverted 


prose 

Vidal: Mr, Buckley, with his enor 
mous and thrilling charm, manages to 
get away from the issues. You cer- 
tainly must maintain yourself, Bill, to 
be the Marie Antoinette of the right 
wing 


Feeding on Themselves. What ul 
timately separated the networks, of 


course, was the performance of their 
regulars. ABC staffers were the least au 
thoritative and articulate. NBC, with its 
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emphasis on the machinations of the 
floor, played down Anchormen Chet 
Huntley and David Brinkley and gave 
the ball to its fearsome foursome of 
floor reporters: John Chancellor, Frank 
McGee, Edwin Newman and Sander 
Vanocur. In the continuing absence of 
actual news, they desperately darted 
from delegation to delegation, chasing 
down the rumors that are always the 
prime medium of convention exchange 
TV in general not only enabled rumors 
to feed on themselves but tended to 
make much of flurries that had sub- 
sided by the time TV got around to re- 
porting them. Of all the floor men, 
CBS's Mike Wallace was the fastest on 
his feet, beating his rivals to the right 
politician time after time 

CBS’s, and television's, star of the 
week, though, was Anchorman Walter 
Cronkite. It was sweet vindication. In 
1964, when the CBS news rating fell 
off, the panic-stricken network jetti- 
soned him between conventions. This 
year, keeping on a “low-residue diet, a 
trick I learned from the astronauts,” 
and forsaking his pipe to keep his throat 
moist, Cronkite stayed on top of the sto- 
ry all week. He constantly re-queried his 
field men when he thought they did not 
question pungently cnough. He got off 
his share of quips. He correctly fore- 
cast, for example, that the nominating 
speech for Senator Hiram Fong “will 
tell us more than we want to know 
about Hawaii.” And, in 35 hours on 
the anchor watch, Cronkite committed 
only one embarrassing blooper by con- 
fusing Crooner Tony Martin with Tony 
Bennett. 

In the desperate dull hours, the net 
works took capital advantage of their 
new photographic mobility, straying 
away from the rostrum some 70% of 
the air time. Miami Beach Police Chief 
Rocky Pomerance ordered his troops 
to beware of scratching their noses, but 
no one warned the delegates 

CBS picked up some of the most tell- 
ing reaction shots—Pat Nixon staring 
cold-eyed when a nominator mentioned 
Nelson Rockefeller’s undefeated elec 
tion record, Ronald Reagan’s mother-in 
law chanting “We want Reagan!” ABC 
also had its moments with a couple of 
pre-filmed reports, including the only 
network penetration into a caucus (Ida 
ho) and into the Nixon command trail 
er, which resembled a bookie joint 

Tribute to TV. If at various times 
the show was a bore, it was not the 
fault of television but of the politi- 
cians. In fact, it is a kind of tribute to 
television that it does indeed convey 
how a convention is—a place of ritu- 
alized oratory, stupefying boredom, 
enormous apathy. If television's men 
did not get all the smoke-filled-room se 
crets, they got more than any single del- 
egate did. In fact, an astute spectator 
would have been well advised to carry 
with him a portable TV set. It would 
have told him more about what was 
going on than anything he could have 
concluded by just being there 
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THE PRESS 





REPORTING 
Search Beyond Sadism 


The Republican National Convention, 
decided Russell Baker of the New York 
Times, had been “planned weeks in ad 
vance by six bores and a sadist.” How 
else would you explain, asked Baker, 
such yawn-inducing acts as the “pre- 
sentation of the orangewood gavel to 
the chairman of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee by O, D. Huff Jr., 
chairman of the Florida Citrus Com- 
mission,” or Tony Martin singing a 
“few hit tunes of the Alf Landon era?” 

Understandably, some of the 1,500 
reporters started looking elsewhere for 
stories. Most enterprising were those 
from the Miami Herald, who obviously 
took a proprietary pride in covering 





LYNN PELHAM 


#URTON BEKINGRY 


ASH 





leges and these ghettos and these god 
dam longhair punks.” And it’s all the 
fault of the press, he said, “Nothing is 
ever any different from how it ever 
was except all these punks get pub 
licity.” Maybe it had something to do 
with the books they were reading, sug- 
gested the Duke. “When [ grew up, we 
read about people like Ivanhoe and 
Henry VIII, people like that.” 

While other correspondents were 
counting delegates, Chicago Daily News 
Columnist Mike Royko was tallying the 
prostitutes, Despite the Republican Par- 
ty’s dedication to law and order, said 
Royko, only one of the girls had been 
pinched, legally. Said an aide to the 
Miami Beach police chief: “We have 
not had a single complaint, so their ser- 
vice must be satisfactory.” Agnes Ash 


MICAGO DAILY NEWS 


TUCK ROYKO 


All the quirks fit to print. 


their home town, Herald reporters 
dogged Richard Nixon’s footsteps, And 
where they could not follow, a tape re 
corder did. A helpful delegate carried 
one in his pocket to Nixon's meeting 
with some Southern delegations. The re- 
sults made the biggest scoop of the 
week. Nixon assured the Dixie poli 
ticians that he had given only grudging 
support to the federal open-housing law, 
and felt such matters ought to be left 
to local decision. He would appoint 
“strict consttutionalists” to the U.S 
Supreme Court. The thrust of his re- 
marks seemed to indicate that he had 
made a shift to the right 

Longhair Publicity. Joseph McGin- 
miss, columnist of the Philadelphia In- 
quirer, pursued John Wayne from his 
inspirational reading” at the conven 
tion to the Poodle Lounge at the Hotel 
Fontainebleau. In the boozy gloom, 
Wayne reviewed his speech. “What the 
hell did I say? I have no idea what the 
hell I said.” Then he remembered a lit- 
tle. “Permissiveness is the biggest prob- 
lem we have. The people in these col- 


of Women’s Wear Daily noted the plight 
of Ben Novack, owner of the Hotel Fon- 
tainebleau, “The Republicans aren't 
spending any money,” he groused. “I’m 
not making a dime out of this con- 
vention.” Outfitted in his “double- 
breasted blue flannel blazer, yachting 
cap and white duck pants,” wrote Agnes 
Ash, “Novack continued to prowl the 
lobby, restlessly looking in vain for a 
big spender.” 

It was only natural that reporters 
should investigate the grooming of the 
conventioners. Maxine Cheshire of the 
Washington Post reported that Miami's 
hairdressers were tearing their hair over 
the fact that none of the leading can- 
didates’ wives had patronized their es- 
tablishments. If they brought along their 
own stylists, the Miamians fumed, they 
could be in trouble with the law be- 
cause Florida forbids hairdressers to op- 
crate without a state license. Thomas 
Winship, editor of the Boston Globe, 
visited a makeup specialist who dis- 
cussed the candidates’ facial difficulties 
Nixon, she said, had the most. “He has 
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MAILER WITH NIXON GLASSES 
The final existential test. 


a hairline problem, greying sideburns, 
heavy shadows in the eye sockets, a 
black beard. Let's face it, he hasn't 
much going for him.” 

Craig Claiborne, New York Times 
food critic, made the rounds of Mi 
ami’s restaurants and found their cut- 
sine good for laughs but not for di- 
vestion. Affronting his gourmet tastes 
al one restaurant was a Mousse au choc- 
olat crowned with whipped cream and 
as a final insult, perhaps, a maraschino 
cherry. At another establishment, Clai- 
borne complained that a wedge of Cam- 
embert cheese had been served cold 
The waiter offered to “run it under the 
broiler.” “Now | ask you,” wrote the ex- 
asperated critic, “isn’t that worth the 
price of the meal?” 

Mailer's Dread. (ne paper made a 
habit of covering the quirks of the con 
vention. The Manhattan Tribune ts a 
weekly that is due to appear regularly 
in New York in September, hopes to 
be stalled largely by Negro and Puerto 
Rican reporters; its editors decided that 
convention week was an ideal ime to 
get started. It was edited for the oc- 
casion by Dick Tuck, an incorrigible 
prankster who delights in bedeviling Re- 
publican presidential candidates.” The 
Trib reported that the only “swinging” 
convention in town was being held by 
Negro morticians, Robert Miller, who 
had just been named Mortician of the 
Year, had a ready explanation, Unlike 
the Republicans, he said, “We got a lot 
of real work to do. We just can't be 
making up a lot of words that don't 
mean a thing.” 

The Trib also ran a description of 


In 1960, he had a sweet old lady greet 
Nixon at the Boston airport after his first de- 
bate with John Kennedy. “Don't worry, son,” 
she cooed Kennedy won last night, but 
you'll do better next time.” In 1964, when he 
spotted Goldwater billboards carrying the slo 
gan “In Your Heart, You Know He's Right,” 
Tuck added the additional phrase: “Yes, Ex- 
tremely Right.” He also sneaked a shapely bru- 
nette aboard the Goldwater campaign train 
to hand out anti-Goldwater literature 
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the convention as it might have been 
written by Norman Mailer, who was 
covering the event for Harper's. “Mail- 
er,” began the Tribune in the third-per- 
son style of the author's The Armies 
of the Night, “came to Miami Beach 
with a great sense of Dread. He saw 
John Lindsay right away and that gave 
him a sharper sense of guilt because 
his article had elected Lindsay mayor 
in 1965, and Lindsay had turned out 
to be an adequate square. He had no ex- 
istential dimension. By then it was 
time to go to Convention Hall. So Mail- 
er slipped his .38 caliber under his vest 
and went down town for the final ex- 
*stential test of wits with the Secret Ser- 
vice. If Mailer was successful, he will 
have altered the trajectory of history 
The nation could be different, some 
how, better, more alive, more in touch 
with its essence, free to choose its fate 

if he punched Eric Sevareid in the 
nose,” 


A Sense of When and Where 


Just after he had concluded his ac- 
ceptance speech at the Republican Con- 
vention, Richard Nixon was collared 
by a reporter. Was Mr. Agnew sur 
prised when he was chosen to be Nix- 
on's running mate, the reporter wanted 
to know. Indeed he was, sald Nixon 
Only one reporter had suggested that 
he might be picked. “The only indi- 
cation he had that he might have been 
considered was a story some months 
ago by Dave Broder.” Nixon was re 
ferring to the national political cor 
respondent for the Washington Post 

Nixon's tribute came as no surprise 
to the Washington press corps, whose 
members view Broder as perhaps the na- 
tion’s top political correspondent. He 
has earned his reputation not with flam- 
boyance but with meticulousness, Re- 
fusing to be confined to Washington, 
he thrives on the grueling cross-coun 
try chicken-and-peas circuit, Day in, 
day out, he lives with politics. The re 
sult is bedrock grounding in the work- 
ings of U.S. politics, “Lf admire the 
professionals who stay with it,” he says, 
“who don’t lose control of themselves 
in emotional binges, who view politics 
not as a holy war between virtue and 
evil but as the glory of the country— 
and a continuing source of amusement,” 

Dissatisfied Source. With that view 
of politics, Broder rarely overstates a 
case or falls into the common jour 
nalistic trap of discovering conflict 
where none, or little, exists. The results 
were evident in Broder’s stories before 
and during last week's convention 
While others made much of the “ero- 
sion” of Nixon support to Reagan and 
Rockefeller, Broder kept insisting that 
Nixon's delegate strength was still sub- 
stantially intact. “I can’t find any signs 
of motion that way,” he said last week 
He ran his own head counts, published 
firm numerical rundowns of key del 
egations. His sources were “not nec 
essarily the top men in each delega- 
tion,” he said. “Often a man farther 
down in the ranks can be a better source 





—particularly if he’s dissatisfied with 
the way the delegation is heading.” 

Broder’s coverage of Miami Beach 
was not a matter of scoops—that 1s 
not his style. Trends are what interest 
him. He was one of the first to note 
the Republican Party's switch to a more 
pragmatic, less contentious brand of pol- 
itics after the disaster of 1964. He was 
among the earliest to spot the decay of 
Lyndon Johnson's consensus politics 
and the virtual collapse of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, Rather 
than complain, as they might have in 
the case of other reporters, Democratic 
politicians privately thanked Broder for 
pointing out their delinquencies. “Sev 
enty-five percent of covering the polit- 
ical beat.” says Broder, “is the ability 
to sense when and where a situation ts 
coming to a head—and to be there.” 

Bureaucratic Frustrations. A lean, 
plain-spoken fellow who grew up in Chi- 
cago and was educated at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Broder acquired his 
passion for detail on the Congressional 
Quarterly, which publishes masses of 
statistics on bills and voting patterns 
From the Quarterly, he moved to the 
Washington Star, then S54 years later 
to the New York Times, where he found 
himself hemmed in by the habits of a 
long-established institution. He eventu- 
ally resigned with a characteristically 
detailed 74-page memo criticizing the 
paper for its “endless bureaucratic frus- 
trations in the New York office,” tts 
“proliferation and needless division otf 
responsibility in the field” and “paro 
chialism of outlook,” 

On the Washington Post, Broder, now 
38, is free to roam and write as he pleas- 
es. While other reporters bemoaned the 
monotony of the convention, Broder’s 
attention never seemed to flag. Dull or 
not, it was his kind of story. “All the po 
litical personalities are cased in one 
place,” he says. “All the elements come 
together here.” 





BRODER 
Bedrock in the chicken and peas. 
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Celanese is 


in. chemicals 





for coatings, film, inks, pharmaceuticals, etc." 


Celanese* makes about one pound of 
chemicals a year for 
earth. And production is growing faster 


every person on 
than the “population explosion 

About a third of these three billion 
pounds of ketones, acrylates and other 
assorted hard-working chemicals go 
into such things as fashion fibers, ciga 
rette filters, engineering plastics and in 
dustrial coatings which we make and 
sellunder several Celanese brandnames 


With utmost vigor we market the 
other two-thirds to merchant manufac- 
turers of adhesives, insecticides, dyes, 
inks, pharmaceuticals, photographic 
film, polishes, papers and hundreds of 
other useful products 

The heart of our technology lies in 
three Celanese direct oxidation proc- 
esses.A talent for continually improving 
these processes, plus a strong hydro- 


carbon raw material position, promises 


to keep this part of our business profit- 
able as well as competitive 

Abroad, Celanese is putting this tech 
nology to work in plants in Canada, 
Mexico and the Netherlands 

Not everyone yet enjoys 
his personal pound of 
Celanese chemicals 
but, as we open new 
markets everywhere, 
we're getting closer. 


CELANESE 


om me 





printing for mouth-watering realism . . . 
printing America’s 7th largest industry 


trusted source is Consolidated, where 


major mill that specializes in enamel 
printing papers. 

Write us. We’ll send free samples 
to your printer so he can see, by com- 
parison, how our enamel papermaking 
specialists can help give you greater value 
and quality in your next printing job. 


Sold only through Consolidated Enamel Paper Merchants 


It takes a printing specialist 
fo put your“scoop”on paper... 


specialists. One key man is the color tec 


To bring off tantalizing color, the pr 





Got an appetizing product story? Nothing has ever equalled color 


a realism that has helped make 


Yet, large as it is, printing remains a business of graphic arts 


hnician, the expert who blends 


inks so faithfully you can almost taste the ice cream on the paper! 


inting specialist must also rely 


on the papermaking specialist for consistently printable papers. One 


4,000 papermaking specialists 


represent the largest concentration of papermaking skills . . . at the only 


SPECIALIST 
IN ENAMEL PAPERS 





CONSOLIDATED PAPERS, IN¢ 
GEN'L OFFICES: WISCONSIN RAPIDS, WIS 








SCIENCE 





SPACE 


Tip on Re-entry 

At first, U.S. and Soviet space sci- 
entists were far more concerned with 
what they sent up than with what came 
down, Now success has forced them to 
equalize their interest. The North Amer- 
ican Air Defense Command, which is 
responsible for tracking earth-circling 
traffic, counts more than 1,300 objects 
in orbit. These have included not only 
satellites but last-stage boosters, drift- 
ing bolts, and an astronaut’s glove and 
camera, By the immutable laws of grav- 
ity, all must one day come plunging 
down toward earth. 

Last week, when remnants of the So- 
viets’ Cosmos 61 shot whirled out of 
space, NORAD’s cameras, radar network 
and computer banks watched the de- 
scending debris until it was finally in- 
cinerated in the atmosphere. Other eyes 
also followed its fiery fall. Using NORAD 
data dubbed Tip (for Target Impact 
Point), Herbert E. Roth, a Denver-based 
jet-training planner for United Air 
Lines, Operates a unique one-man sat- 
ellite-carly-warning system. It alerts 
commercial airline pilots to the pos- 
sibility of space debris hurtling across 
their flight paths. 

Growing Hobby. Collision danger, 
to be sure, is still remote, but Roth fig 
ures that precaution ts called for. Five 
years ago, as head of the Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Observatory’s Denver 
Moonwatch Team, he became interested 
in the problems of satellite re-entry. To 
help scientists predict the debris’ drop 
more precisely, he organized flight crews 
into the Voluntary Flight Officer Net- 
work and asked them to report all sat- 
cllite sightings. 
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ROTH INDICATING SATELLITE ORBIT 
Hazards in the heavens. 
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Originally a hobby, the network has 
grown far beyond Roth's expectations 
The shower from space has increased, 
and, with United picking up the tab, 
Roth has stepped up his activities, He 
now publishes advance word of the 
time and place of satellite re-entries in 
a weekly bulletin that goes out to 118 
airlines in the U.S. and abroad. 

At best, such predictions are still a 
rough art. Depending on its size. shape 
and density, as well as atmospheric con- 
ditions, a satellite or other piece of 
space hardware can plunge down on a 
steep trajectory, glide relatively slowly 
through the air, or skip along like a peb- 
ble across water. To assure accuracy. 
Roth gets updated calculations from 
NORAD two or three hours before an ex- 
pected re-entry and flashes out a final 
warning over United's communications 
setup. 

Thin-Skinned SSTs. Happily, the de- 
bris has caused scant damage so far, 
Like meteors, space junk usually burns 
up in the atmosphere. Even the few 
pieces that manage to survive have land- 
ed harmlessly enough. No planes have 
been hit, although pilots have sighted 
26 descending satellites 

Yet as planes fly higher, the risk of 
collisions with space fragments may also 
rise. in the 1970s, supersonic trans- 
ports (SSTs) will be soaring at 70,000 ft. 
—nearly twice the ceiling of present 
day passenger jets. In that rarefied at 
mosphere, space garbage is still more 
of a menace; the tiniest fragment could 
puncture the metal skin of an SST. Pen- 
tagon, NASA and commercial aviation 
officials all concede the dimensions of 
the future problem. But at present, the 
only formal warning system for com 
mercial aviation is Herb Roth's part- 
time effort. 


ENTOMOLOGY 


Fatal Hormone 

Scientists anxious to find a safe but 
powerful pesticide have long been fas- 
cinated by the juvenile hormone that is 
secreted by insects. At certain stages of 
an insect’s life cycle, the hormone must 
be present to regulate growth and con- 
trol the transformation from larva to 
pupa. At other times the hormone must 
be absent, or the insect will develop ab- 
normally and never reach sexual ma- 
turity. If a sufficient dose is given to a 
mature female, it can make her sterile 
for life thus climinating future gener- 
ations. The trouble is that the hor- 
mone, synthesized in commercial quan- 
tities and sprayed across a field, could 
eliminate insects essential for pollination 
as well as those that destroy crops. 

Czechoslovak scientists have now de- 
veloped a technique for using hormone- 
like chemicals to attack one species of 
bug at a tme. Working with DMF, a 
synthesized chemical compound that 
acts like a juvenile hormone, a Prague 
team under Biologist Karel Slama dis 


LINDEN-BUGS MATING 
On to the housefly and mosquito. 


covered that it took just one micro- 
gram (a millionth of a gram) to ster- 
ilize for life a female linden-bug. They 
also found that a dose as much as 
10,000 times the amount of DMF re- 
quired to produce sterility would cause 
no other harmful effects. So they fig- 
ured that a male linden-bug treated 
with a massive quantity of DMF might 
be able to lead a normal life, yet pass 
enough of the chemical to females dur- 
ing mating to sterilize them. 

Sterilization in All. To test their 
premise, the Czechs dripped solutions 
containing 1, 10 and 100 micrograms 
of DMF on three groups of ten male lin- 
den-bugs, then placed each group in a 
separate container with ten normal fe 
males. As the bugs mated, eggs laid by 
the females were carefully watched. 
None of those from females confined 
with males treated with 100 micrograms 
of DMF ever hatched. Few eggs from 
the 10-microgram group and only half 
from the |-microgram group eventually 
hatched into larvae. Analysis of the fe- 
males that had mated with the 100-mi- 
crogram males proved that between | 
and § micrograms of the absorbed DMF 
had been passed to them in the male 
sexual fluids, enough to cause lifelong 
sterilization, 

If the Czech-mating technique works 
on other insect species, it may provide 
a final answer to man’s bug problems. 
Unlike the spraying of DDT and other 
chemical pesticides, the hormone tech- 
nique affects only the treated species of 
insect and does not contaminate plant 
and animal life. And insects cannot de- 
velop immunity against it, for if they 
did, they would become immune to the 
hormone that is essential to part of 
their life cycle. The new technique is 
also superior to the release of radiation- 
Sterilized male insects, which often fail 
to compete with their unradiated broth- 
crs in mating with fertile females. 

Harvard Biologist Carroll Williams, 
once Slama’s senior associate in ju- 
venile hormone research, foresees prac 
tical applications of the Czech method 
“probably within five or six years.” Al- 
though DMF itself affects the sterility 
of only a few insect species, Williams 
points out that other juvenile hormone- 
like chemicals can be used in the same 
way to sterilize a wide varicty of insect 
pests. “The day may be near at hand,” 
he says, “when we can do in individual 
insect pests such as the housefly, mos- 
quito and boll weevil.” 
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THE LAW 





LAWYERS 


Harassment in the South 

It was no small sacrifice for Attor 
ney Richard B. Sobol to help detend 
Gary Duncan. a Negro boat captain ac- 
cused of cruelty to juveniles in Plaque- 
mines Parish, La. To handle Duncan's 
and to aid other Southern Ne 

Sobol gave up a comfortable 
§24,000-a-year post with a top Wash 
ington, D.C., law firm and joined a 
group of attorneys who are serving the 
civil rights movement 

Following standard procedure, Sobol, 
who had not been admitted to the Lou- 
isiana bar, argued the Plaquemines case 


case 


groes, 


RICHARD SOBOL 


wanted to defend Ne- 
It was not until the out- 
of-state atlorneys won a substantial 
number of their own that 
some Southern states began trying to 
intruders 

Mississippi's state bar, for example, 
withdrew a resolution welcoming out-ol- 
Alabama the threat of 
prosecution for practicing without a 
state license has kept visiting civil rights 
lawyers away for more than a year 

Forceful Representation. Sobol’ 
lawyers argued that if Negroes assert- 
ing their constitutional rights have trou- 
ble finding local attorneys, they must 
be permitted to retain out-of-state law- 


lawyers 
anyvway 


white 


groes 


victorics on 


ban the 


state lawyers. In 


GARY DUNCAN 





Health in the precedent 


lawyer. Al 
without ob 


in association with a local 


r appearing tour times 





suddenly arrested and 


practicing 


he was 
with 


jection 


charged without a hi 





cense. Another lawyer took over the de 
fense. and Duncan was found guilty 
because he touched a white boy on the 
arm while breaking up a threatened 
fight. The U.S. Supreme Court even 
tually reversed the conviction. Mear 
while. Sobol decided to ft his owt 
cause and went to federal court to get 


his trial stopped 

Once a Year. 
portance of the issuc, a number of in 
erested bystanders—among them the 
N.A.A.C.P. Legal Defense Fund, the Jus 
tice Department, and a group of 30 of 


Recognizing the im 


the nation’s top law firms—filed bricts 
tm Sobol’s: support. They also 
speaking for all the lonely Negroes tn re 
mote Southern people 
for whom the presence of lawyers like 
Sobol has often meant the difference be- 
tween life and death. Early in the civil 
rights movement. Southern liwyers tac 
itly accepted visiting liwyers. Few local 


were 


jailhouses, the 
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And in federal court. Sobol’s first 
witness wave stark testimony about how 
difficult it ts for a local attorney to rep 


yers 





resent a Negro. New Orleans Lawyer 
Lolis Elic. himself a Negro, told how 
law office was bombed two years 


Then he recalled the greeting he re 
courtroom. Said Judge 
Representative) John Rarick 
upon Elic’s arrival: “I didn’t Know they 
coons practice hiw 


Ved in one 
(now U.S 


let you 
agreed the 
difficult: for 
resentation, particularly in Plaquemines 
Parish. “The circumstances convince us 
that Sobol prosecuted only be 
cause he was a civil rights lawyer force 
fully representing a Negro.” Although 
it halted Sobol’s prosecution, the court 
did not go so far as to find the state's 
legal-practice statutes unconstitutional 
But even so, Sobol feels that his case 
will serve as a healthy precedent. “The 
decision,” he says, “makes pretty clear 
that an lawyer properly 
practicing this kind of law can’t. be pun 
ished by local authorities 


Obviously court, tt is 


unduly 1 Negro to get rep 


was 


out-ol-stite 





DOMESTIC RELATIONS 


The Importance of Being Jewish 
Despite the disagreements that led 
them into divorce court in the first 
place, the New 
agreed on at least one point 
were both Jews, they wanted their two 
children raised as Jews. Nor was there 
much question about custody, As usu 
al, it went to the mother. But when the 
mother married a Protestant and moved 
to Idaho, the children’s tather 


Jersey couple were 


since they 


sued to 
have custody reassigned to him 

In his ruling, Judge William 
sodine of the Essex County 
Court withheld the names of the cou 
ple and emphasized that normally. 
“mixed marriages are of no more con 
cern to than interracial mat 
riages.” But in the Idaho town where 
they would live, he noted, “the two chil 
dren and their mother would be the 
only Jews. There are but two temples 
in the state, the nearer one being al- 
most 300 miles away. Of Idaho's pop 
ulation (692,000), only 500, or .07%, 
are Jews.” The father, on the other 
hand, lives in northern New Jersey, 
where “temples, Hebrew schools and 
extrareligious facilities abound.” Citing 
C. Bezalel Sherman’s The Jew Within 
American Society, Judge Consodine, 
himself a Catholic, decided that the chil- 
dren's Idaho environment might well 
undermine their faith 

Though religion is not by itself a con 
trolling factor in custody cases, the 
judge emphasized, it is Important, e¢s- 
pecially when coupled with the parents’ 
legally expressed wish. Largely on that 
basis, he ordered the children returned 
to. their father, with whom, he said, 
they would have a better chance of re 
maining Jews 


Con- 
Supertor 


courts 


TAXES 
Balm from the IRS 


When Eleanor and Lloyd Roberts 
summoned by the Internal Rev 
enue Service to discuss their taxes, they 
found a 
show up 
ed oul 


were 


novel reason for refusing to 
they point 
any witness who Is subpoenaed 
for a Government hearing is entitled to 
milea and fees. No 
appearance. The trial court in Flonda 
rejected the argument. The Robertses 
said the court, were not entitled to wit 
they 
dividuals being investigated 

The Fitth Circuit 
has now 


Under federal law 





ve witness fees, no 


ness fees becuuse were the tn 


Court of Appeals 
otherwise. An IRS In 
said that court, is the kind 
of hearing Congress had in mind when 
it provided for tees. The fact that the 
Robertses were being investigated ts ur 
relevant. Result: the Robertses, who live 
in Hollywood, Fla., will have to be 
paid 10¢ per mile for the 20-mile trip 
to and from the IRS office in Fort Lau- 
derdale. And they will get $4 a day for 
every day the hearing lasts. Presumably, 
the same balm is now available to any 
one who is called in for o 
by the IRS 


ruled 


vestigation 


romne-over 
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Fath a Bay HOON pie Rationale, 
There are times when normal driving can be tough on 

your car’s engine. With moments of stress equalled only 

in competitive racing. Moments that cause excessive 

engine wear. That’s why your car needs the full-time 
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can of Valvoline contains the power, performance, and 

protection know-how distilled from millions of miles of 

racing. Take the wear and tear out of —_ f 

your engine’s toughest moments. Ve sia _— 

Ask for Valvoline. 






Race proved for your car 


Ei 
VALVOLINE OIL COMPANY. Ashland, Ky Division of Ashland Oil & Refining Company 
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OLDENBURG 


PETER POLYMENAEOS 


LINDNER 


As necessary as reading a newspaper. 


GRAPHICS 
Keeping Posted 


Posters in the U.S. have rarely 
achieved the artistry that was common 
in Europe in the days when Toulouse- 
Lautrec limned Jane Avril. Promoters 
too often preferred to slap uninspired 
or badly lettered placards on walls and 
fences. But in the past six years, U.S 
art lovers have become accustomed to 
seeing the works of Robert Indiana, 
Roy Lichtenstein, Richard Lindner and 
Ben Shahn on posters boosting con- 
certs, festivals and even the presidential 
campaign. Many of the best were in- 
spired by a Connecticut grandmother 
and art collector named Vera List. 

Vera List is the wife of Albert A. 
List, former chairman of the diversified 
Glen Alden Corp. (movie theaters, re- 
tailing, textiles), and she does not ex- 
actly have to work for a living. She 
feels that seeing good contemporary art 
is as necessary as “reading a news- 
paper, so you'll know what's going on 
in the world,” and that posters are one 
way to keep the man in the street post- 
ed. Her program got under way in 
1961, when the List family foundation 
made a grant of $200,000 to New 
York's Lincoln Center to pay for well- 
known artists to design more elaborate 
posters than might otherwise have been 
used. Soon, requests for quality posters 
began pouring in from colleges, mu- 
seums and other institutions. To meet 
the rising demand, Mrs. List last fall 
joined with Boston Art Dealers Bar 
bara Krakow and Portia Harcus to set 
up HKL, Ltd., a commercial company 
that accepts commissions, supplies the 
arusts and supervises production at half 
a dozen different printing workshops. 

This year, with 27 posters rolling off 
the presses, Mrs. List is busier than 
ever. For its May opening, Washington's 
National Collection of Fine Arts com- 
missioned posters by Lee Bontecou, 
Chryssa, Allan d’Arcangelo, Sam Fran- 
cis, Larry Rivers and Claes Oldenburg. 
The New York City Center has or- 
dered a 25th anniversary portfolio in 
which Lowell Nesbitt, George Segal 
and Jim Dine will celebrate the dra- 
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ma, ballet and comic-opera companies. 

Some artists have to be introduced 
to the intricacies of lithography, serig- 
raphy and other techniques. Others 
have to be guided in making their let- 
tering readable at a glance. Quite a 
few get carried away with the fun of it 
all. With a special edition of her 1967 
Pittsburgh International poster inter- 
weaving script, numbers and a fanciful 
Mideast landscape, Mary Bauermeister 
threw in a set of hand-painted wood cut- 
outs, Collectors can glue them on and 
make it a collage. 


PAINTING 


Realer than Real 

What, in art, is real? The question is 
as old as Plato and as new as the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art's summer spec- 
tacular, called “The Art of the Real.” 
The museum’s show consists of 33 to- 
tal abstractions, on the argument that 
only objects professing to be nothing 
but themselves are truly “real.” The 
older, more obvious and far more com- 
mon interpretation, of course, is that re- 
ality in art is achieved by copying “real 
life.” Stirred by Andy Warhol, Roy 
Lichtenstein and Robert Rauschenberg, 
a mini-renaissance of this older school 
is taking place 

The very mention of photography 
has long repelled serious easel painters, 
despite the fact that Corot, Cézanne 
and Manet all made use of the camera. 
Corot got the idea for his blurry land- 
scapes from seeing an early silver print 
Cézanne used photographs for his self- 
portraits. Manet painted his famed Ex- 
ecution of Emperor Maximilian from a 
news photograph. 

Two of the most successful modern 
users of the camera as an aid to paint- 
ing are the U.S.’s Howard Kanovitz 
and Britain’s Malcolm Morley, both of 
whom use photography as a way to 
probe that old Platonic question. Says 
Kanovitz: “Certainly the film Rashomon 
and, more recently, the Warren Com- 
mission report illustrate how impossible 
it is to ‘tell it the way it really is.’ ” 
Adds Morley: “Realism hasn't even 
been dealt with in the 20th century. 








The Ashcan School were all preachers, 
and pop artists are busy trying to make 
their painting abstract.” 

Creating Characters. Both painters 
arrived at film-fashioned realism by the 
circuitous route of abstract expression- 
ism. A gregarious jazz trombonist who 
played with Gene Krupa’s band, Kano- 
vitz, 39, was first attracted to art by a 
fellow musician who was studying paint- 
ing. The more his sideman talked, the 
more Kanovitz liked what he heard. 
He enrolled at the Rhode Island School 
of Design, soon moved on to New 
York, where he got wrapped up in the 
Greenwich Village group that revolved 
around Franz Kline, Willem de Koon- 


ing and Robert Motherwell. He con- 
tinued to paint abstract expressionist 
canvases up until 1962, though pri- 


vately he enjoyed drawing the figure, 
“Then,” he says, “pop popped.” 

Realizing that the figure had a fu- 
ture, Kanovitz abandoned abstraction 
and went back to his drawing board in 
earnest. He started clipping magazine 
pictures, now carries a Pentax camera 
to snap his own. He likes to think of 
himself as a film director, casting, ar- 
ranging and often creating his own char- 
acters. The Dance, for example, was 
inspired by a Derain painting, which 
was itself inspired by a photograph of 
off-duty soldiers in a dance hall. Some- 
how, after the chicken liver and the mat- 
zoh-ball soup at a family bar mitzvah, 
the idea for the painting jelled in Ka- 
novitz’s mind. Any resemblance to De- 
rain—or for that matter, that partic- 
ular bar mitzvah—is almost coinciden- 
tal. The head of one lady is mounted 
on the shoulders of another, Abe For- 
tas (left background) got in because 
“his head reminded me of my father.” 
So did Fannie Hurst (right background), 
because “she looked like my Aunt Ma- 
mie.” Kanovitz himself plays the role 
of “proud papa,” shown dancing with 
his wife. If factual fiction, the picture 
is visually true, a frozen tableau of mod- 
ern life. 

Perceptive Portraiture. Morley, 37, 
does not take quite those liberties with 
his photographic reproductons. He 
switched to realism after friends kept 
seeing ships in his abstractions. Nat- 
urally, he started by painting nearly 
every ship afloat. Working from pho- 
tographs and magazine pictures, he pro- 
jects images onto a canvas divided into 
grids, fills it in “cell by cell.” 

Morley’s portrait grew out of a 
brunch at the Manhattan apartment of 
Mickey Ruskin, owner of the restau- 
rant Max's Kansas City. The yellow of 
the plates and the children's shirts com- 
bined to produce a pervasive warmth. 
Yet the figures are sadly isolated—Rus- 
kin clutching his two children, his wife 
the cat, “It’s perceptive,” admits Rus- 
kin, who has since separated from his 
wife. “The people in this portrait,” says 
Morley, “look more like who they are 
in the painting than they do in real 
life. That's where the painting becomes 
magic.” And, he might have added, 
that is where realism begins. 
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FAMILIAR FACES, BASED ON PHOTOS, ENLIVEN KANOVITZ’S “DANCE.” 


THE CAMERA AS PAINTER’S AID 


MALCOLM MORLEY PAINTED HIS “MICKEY RUSKIN FAMILY PORTRAIT” FROM A SNAPSHOT 














At $9.40'a fifth, it ought to be called Sir Jonathan Walker Black. 











MUSIC 


CONCERTS 
Taking to the Streets 


A year ago, the vacant lot between 
Newark’s Prince and Broome streets 
was filled with angry looters. The dom- 
inant sounds in the area were the bel- 
low of police bullhorns and the snick 
of snipers’ bullets from a nearby hous- 
ing development. Last week a crowd of 
2,700 ghetto residents gathered in the 
lot once more. This time, however, they 
were orderly and placid, and the sounds 
were the melting strains of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sleeping Beauty. The music was 
provided by the 90-piece New Jersey 
Symphony, led by young (35) Negro 
Conductor Henry Lewis, performing in 
a huge portable concert shell that can 
be folded and packed up into a single 
oversized trailer. 

The Newark program, one of three 
free ghetto performances by the or- 
chestra in memory of Martin Luther 
King, is part of a nationwide trend in 
summer concerts. More and more, spon- 
sors and performers are taking to the 
streets in order to carry music right to 
the doorsteps of the nation’s poor and 
underprivileged. The result is that many 
slum dwellers who otherwise would not 
bother or could not afford to go to a 
concert in a large park or stadium can 
now hear good music simply by lean- 
ing out their windows or pausing on a 
street corner: 
> Chicago's Artistic Heritage Ensemble, 
a troupe of 25 Negro performers, works 
from a wheel-mounted band shell, mix- 
es gospel, modern dancing and rhythm- 
and-blues to illustrate African and U.S. 
Negro contributions to music. Its costs 
are paid by federal and state funds. 
> The Atlanta Steel Band, made up of 
a dozen Negro and white teen-agers, 
pounds its converted oil drums in ra- 
cially troubled neighborhoods. Formed 
two months ago by a suburban white 
businessman and trained by a steel 
band leader from the Virgin Islands, 
the group is one of the most successful 
enterprises of Atlanta’s Youth Oppor- 
tunity Program, which is supported by 
city, federal and private money 
> A truck-hauled float known as the 
Jazzmobile swings noisily through New 
York City, offering two-hour concerts 
in front of neighborhood community 
centers. Now in its fourth year, the Jazz- 
mobile features first-rate jazzmen (Dizzy 
Gillespie, Milt Jackson), sometimes at- 
tracts 3,000 listeners at a time. It is an 
independent offshoot of the Harlem Cul- 
tural Council, and private firms, such 
as Coca-Cola Bottling Co. and Chem- 
ical Bank New York Trust Co., pay 
most of the tab. 
> Washington, D.C., has a Showmobile 
and a smaller “music wagon,” staffed 
largely by teenagers, that feature youth- 
ful amateur talent from around the city, 
Their daily performances at first were 
closely watched by precautionary 
groups of plainclothes cops, but they 
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JAZZMOBILE IN BROOKLYN 
Reassurance at the curbstone. 


now draw peaceful audiences of up to 
1,000 per show. They are operated by 
the District’s recreation department 

Although these programs—and simi 
lar ones in other cities—all seem partly 
designed to cool the heat of racial ten- 
sions, nobody expects them to cure the 
ills of the ghettos. Says Washington's 
James-L. Jones, director of youth pro- 
grams for the District of Columbia may- 
ors office; “Problems that are not 
caused by music are not solved by 
music.” But pending longer-range so- 
cial solutions, curbstone concerts at least 
serve a useful role as entertainment, ed- 
ucation, and reassurance to ghetto res- 
idents that they are not forgotten. 


COMPOSERS 


Pianissimo Prophet 

Some composers challenge posterity 
with a roar. Others woo it with se- 
ductive languor or graceful wit. Aus- 
trian Composer Anton Webern conjured 
it with a whisper. A shy, intense man 
who physically shrank from noise, he 
wrote spare, slight pieces filled with di- 
rections like “scarcely audible’ and 
“dying away.” Such was the understated 
economy of his scores that his life's 
work amounts to a bare three hours of 
playing time. Nearly all of his com- 
positions take less than ten minutes to 
perform. He turned out works con- 
taining as much silence as music, and 
that was how an indifferent world re- 
ceived them—with silence. 

Yet, today, the man whom the Vi- 
ennese called “the master of pianissimo” 
has a resounding worldwide reputation. 
“Probably,” says Conductor Robert 
Craft, “there isn’t a composer writing 
now, or hardly a composition written— 
even clectronic—in which his influence 
can’t be traced.” 

This year, Dartmouth College’s Con- 
gregation of the Arts, a summer pro- 
gram whose concerts normally concen- 
trate On works of living composers, 
took the unusual step of devoting sev- 





en days to Webern, The performances 
demonstrated how much of Webern's 
vocabulary has passed into the every- 
day musical language. As such, they 
sometimes sounded like a lexicon of 
contemporary clichés: jagged leaps of 
melody, pointillistic instrumental tex- 
tures, dryly intellectual twelve-tone pat- 
terns. At other times they underlined 
qualities in Webern's music that have re- 
mained fresh and inimitable to this day: 
delicacy, astringent lyricism, nearly in- 
human purity of craftsmanship. 

Logical Extremes. Born of a solid 
landowner family in 1883, Webern was 
trained as a musicologist at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. In 1904, while still a 
student, he met Arnold Schoenberg and 
became his lifelong friend and disciple 
in the cause of overthrowing tonal mu- 
sic. In many areas Webern took Schoen- 
berg’s innovations and carried them to 
logical extremes. When Schoenberg dis- 
solved traditional tonality but continued 
to work with late Romantic forms, Web- 
ern dissolved those too. He obliterated 
vertical harmonies, broke up melodies 
into one- or two-note fragments for 
each instrument and swept away all 
sense of development and climax. “Once 
stated,” he said, “a theme has expressed 
all it has to say.” In Five Pieces for or- 
chestra and Six Bagatelles for string 
quartet (both 1913), his notes are scat 
tered like stars in the night sky: tiny 
fire points in an icy black void. 

When Schoenberg discovered how to 
Organize atonal music by creating a 
new “scale” for each composition—an 
arbitrarily arranged series of the twelve 
chromatic tones—Webern extended the 
serial principle to such areas as rhythm 
and dynamics. Here he approached a 
state of total abstraction in which a 
piece would unfold entirely in accord- 
ance with the rules invented for it in 
advance by the composer, much as a 
computer responds to its mathematical 
programming. 

After the Nazis took over Austria in 
1938, Webern’s works were banned as 
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Are you 
holding up the 
U.S. MAIL? 


YOU ARE if you don’t help 
your Post Office by using 
Zip Code in the address 
you are writing to, and in 
your own return address so 
others can zip their mail 
to you. 
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OPERA 
Spinning the Dial 
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poser Stanley Silverman was fascinated 
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JANUARY 10, 1969. 
48,600,000 PEOPLE WILL RECEIVE 
CHANNEL 1. vita oltcisdegprinetnestor? 


You could call it Channel 1. 

Thats Life, on January 10. 

When its circulation goes to 8,500,000 for a total audience of 
48,600,000. 

When its new rate structure lets you earn discounts at lower 
spending levels. 

When cost per thousand falls to $1.09 lower than the top prime 
time TV show. 

When audience quality stays at an all-time high: 

With 9,847,000 more adults’ in A and B markets than The Ed 
Sullivan Show. 

With 7,043,000 more adults making $10,000 plus than The Ed 
Sullivan Show (the leader in both these categories). 

With 6,923,000 more adults with college backgrounds than 
The Smothers Brothers, the leader in this category. 

More than ever, Life is your biggest and best advertising buy. 

In print. Or TV. 

Life. Consider the alternative. 
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MUIR BACKSTROKING 
No bigger than Cheetah, but better than Johnny. 


SPORT 





SWIMMING 


Tarzan v. the Tads 

Long before he prowled the celluloid 
jungles, Johnny (“Tarzan”) Weissmuller 
was a national hero. To swimming idol- 
aters of the 1920s, the faces of Babe 
Ruth, Red Grange and Paavo Nurmi 
paled before the image of the bronzed, 
high-cheekboned champion. Sportswrit- 
ers later acclaimed him as the out- 
standing swimmer of the first half-cen- 
tury, and rightly so. When he retired in 
1929, Weissmuller held every freestyle 
record from 100 yds. to the half mile. 
And who could forget his showing in 
the 1928 Olympics, when he devastated 
his own Olympic 100-meter mark in 
the breathtaking time of 58.6 sec.? 

That clocking would have rated 
Weissmuller nothing but a spectator’s 
seat at last week’s National A.A.U 
championships in Lincoln, Neb., where 
tads the size of his beloved Cheetah 
smashed five world and eleven meet 
records, And when they did not break 
records, they logged times that would 
have crushed Johnny at his best. Like 
Mark Spitz, 18, who splashed off with 
the 100-meter freestyle in 53.6 sec. 

Even the girls would have left Tar- 
zan gasping in their wake. Debbie 
Meyer, 15, the snub-nosed aquabelle 
from Sacramento, Calif., shattered 
world records in the 400-meter free- 
style (4 min. 26.7 sec.) and 800-meter 
freestyle (9 min. 17.8 sec.), led Arden 
Hills Swim Club to another record 
(8 min, 46.2 sec.) in the 800-meter free- 
style relay 

Or Karen Muir, 15, who has the 
Olympian misfortune to reside in Kim- 
berley, South Africa. “I don’t know 
much about politics,” she said quietly, 
“but 1 am disappointed the Olympic 
committee allowed politics to enter 
sports.” Then she showed the world 
what it will miss in October by break- 
ing the listed world records in the 100- 


50 


meter backstroke (1 min. 6.9 sec.) and 
200-meter backstroke (2 min, 24.3 sec.). 

It is a shame that Karen will not be 
in Mexico City to keep her records 
afloat. Someone else is likely to sink 
them. In no other sport do records fall 
so fast. Last year no fewer than 37 
world marks were broken, while only 
16 track records were improved. In ten 
years, two full seconds have been lopped 
off the 100-meter freestyle record. In 
track the comparable 400-meter dash 
mark has dropped only .7 sec. 

Of course, there is no other sport in 
which athletes are officially competing 
by their eighth birthday. With the phe- 
nomenal growth of age-group swim- 
ming, there are now some 3,000 clubs 
tutoring upwards of 275,000 water ba- 
bies. Starting at the age of six or seven, 
promising youngsters paddle more than 
two miles a day to build themselves 
into racing form. Soon they are com- 
peting in club aquacades against others 
their own age in hopes of winning an 
A.A.U. badge and national recognition. 
By the time they are twelve, today's 
swimmers are accomplished veterans, 
harder of limb, sounder of lung and tn- 
finitely faster than their predecessors. 

No one can guess the limits of how 
fast the youngsters will eventually swim 
It is only safe to predict that compet 
itive swimming will create a new breed 
of tragic hero: the Teen-Age Has-Been 


BASEBALL 
$100,000 Worth of Singles 


In the age of the impotent bat and 
the omnipotent pitch, the National 
League’s Cincinnati Reds are a curious 
anachronism. Their mound staff is a 
monument to mediocrity, which is why 
they are a hopeless 15! games behind 
the St. Louis Cardinals. But Red bats- 
men are rattling the fences from Cros- 
ley Field to Candlestick Park. The team 
batting average is .270, tops in either 





MEYER FREESTYLING 


league by 18 points. Four of their hit- 
ters are among the league's top ten; a 
fifth, Third Baseman Tony Perez, is sec- 
ond only to San Francisco’s Willie Mc- 
Covey in RBIs with 63. 

Best of the bunch is Pete Rose, 26, 
a brassy, bristle-topped Irishman, whose 
flip tongue and frenetic brand of base- 
ball have injected fresh breath into an 
increasingly stale game, His zest once 
branded him a show-off. “In the mi- 
nors, they called me ‘Hot Dog’ and *Hol- 
lywood,’”” he snorts, “but they don’t 
holler at me in the majors.” They cer- 
tainly don’t. Spraying hits from either 
side of the plate, Rightfielder Rose has 
batted better than .300 in each of the 
past three seasons. This year, with a 
327 average, he is fighting Pittsburgh’s 
Matty Alou (.330) for National League 
batting honors. Equally notable is his 
penchant for playing every second as if 
his spikes were hot out of the forge, 
with a headlong slide here, a diving 
catch there, and everywhere a run, run, 
run. “If I had eight Pete Roses,” says 
Cincinnati Manager Dave Bristol, “we'd 
run all over the league.” Adds Team- 
mate Tommy Helms: “It makes you 
tired just being around him.” 

Much of Rose's atavistic attitude 
comes indirectly from the old St. Lou 
is Gas House Gang. “I once saw a Reds- 
Cards game,” he says, “where Enos 
Slaughter drew a walk and ran hard to 
first base. I decided right then that that 
was what I was going to do as long as 
1 played ball.” A more immediate pro- 
pellant was Pete Sr., a semipro foot- 
ball player with the old Cincinnati Ben- 
gals, who taught his son to switch-hit. 

But if Pete was the apple of his fa- 
ther’s sporting eye, nobody else was in- 
terested in a 5 ft. 7 in., 145-Ib. in- 
fielder, Nobody, except Uncle Buddy 
Bloebaum, who just happened to be a 
Cincinnati scout. At 18, Nephew got 
his contract and a trip to the Class D 
Geneva, N.Y. Redlegs. He hit only 
.277, was ignored in the minor-league 
draft. Then he started to grow, stretch- 
ing 4 in. and putting on 50 Ibs., all of 
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it muscle. In 1961. he swatted .331 at 
Tampa, and .330 at Macon, Ga., the fol- 
lowing year. Still unimpressed, Cincin- 
nati invited Pete to their spring-train- 
ing camp in 1963 almost as an af- 
terthought. He insinuated himself into 
an exhibition game, started slamming 
doubles all over Florida, and won the 
enmity of the Reds’ regulars by taking 
a starting berth away from veteran Sec- 
ond Baseman Don Blasingame. 

Hara-Kiri Habits. There has been no 
enmity since, Rose hit .273 that season, 
covered second like a seasoned pro, 
was named Rookie of the Year. He 
later handled third base and left field, 
lashed 899 hits in five seasons to es- 
tablish himself as one of the most dan- 
gerous hitters in the game, hiked his 
salary to $57,000 after a spring hold- 
out. That is not nearly enough. “I'm 
going to be the first player who is not 
a 20-game winner or a home-run hitter 
to make $100,000 a year,” he insists. 

If he stays in one piece. His hara- 
kiri habits sidelined him for two weeks 
last season when he banged up his shoul- 
der diving for a sinking line drive. This 
year he ripped his hand open on the 
Crosley Field fence on the second day 
of the season, Next day, bandage and 
all, he collected two hits to launch a 22- 
game hitting streak. 

Not one to learn a lesson easily, 
Rose took a dive after a hard-hit ball 
in the July 5 game against the Los An- 
geles Dodgers. The National League's 
No. 1 vote getter in All-Star balloting, 
Rose sat out the classic with a broken 
thumb, spent 23 days on the inactive 
roster. Now that he has recovered, the 
Cincinnati management can only pray 
and do what it can to keep its zealous 
star whole—such as emphatically de- 
nving him permission to play in an am- 
ateur football league this fall 





ROSE CRACKING A RARE HOMER 
Just watching him is wearying. 
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MODERN LIVING 





SERVICES 


A New Postman Cometh 

Shades of Wells Fargo and the old 
Pony Express. In cities throughout 
Oklahoma last week, a pair of young 
businessmen, Thomas Murray, 43, and 
Darrel Hinshaw, 31, were operating 
their own private postal system in di- 
rect competition with Uncle Sam—and 
making money at it too. No wonder. 
The U.S. Post Office these days is a 
monument to inefficiency, and week af- 
ter week the catalogue of complaints 
grows fatter. Curious to learn what was 
in the badly battered package delivered 
by the postman, a Cleveland physician 
ripped off the wrapping and released u 
swarm of furious bees, Intended for a 
beekeeper in Columbus, Ga., the parcel 
had mysteriously acquired the doctor's 
address en route. In Los Angeles, a cou- 
ple delightedly opened a two-pound box 
of Dutch chocolates, only to find a 
soupy goo inside. Their gift had lan 
guished for six months in a local post- 
al warehouse before delivery 

The surprise is that the U.S. mails 
move at all. The Post Office work load 
is staggering. Last year 716,000 postal 
workers coped with 80 billion pieces of 
mail. Next year 84 billion pieces will 
go down the chutes*into a system 
plagued by inadequate buildings, an- 
tiquated equipment, eleven militant 
unions, and a patronage system that 
makes political plums of the nation’s 
32,000 postmasterships. Yet Congress 
is reluctant to reform the system, has 
cast a cold cye on a recent recom- 
mendation by a presidential commission 
to replace the Post Office Department 
with a Government-owned corporation 

First-Class Third Class. Murray and 
Hinshaw decided that they could only 
do better. Last winter, on an invest 
ment of $2,000,000, they formed the In 
dependent Postal System of America 
Right now their corporation handles 
only third-class “junk” mail (which ac- 
counts for 27% of all mail), mainly in 
Oklahoma, with outlets in Tulsa, Ard- 
more and Oklahoma City, plus one in 
Dallas. Independent postmen pick up 
the mail, sort it at central clearinghous- 
es, truck it to delivery routes. Then 
white-uniformed, bonded carriers trudge 
to each house, put the mail in plastic 
bags, which are hung on doorknobs (no- 
body but a U.S. postman is allowed to 
place anything in mailboxes). Super- 
visors conduct frequent checks to make 
sure that carriers do not resort to dump- 
ing circulars in convenient garbage cans 

a constant temptation for carriers 
who get paid on the basis of how much 
they deliver. 

The service is cheap—only $25 per 
1,000 pieces, v. $42 per 1,000 pieces 
for the U.S. mails. And it is fast. While 
the U.S. Post Office spaces delivery of 
third-class mail over several days, the in- 
dependent postmen guarantee 100% de- 





TULSA’S INDEPENDENT DELIVERYMEN 
The junk will go through. 


livery on the date specified by each 
client, Says Bill Overstreet, sales pro 
motion manager of J.C. Penney’s Tul- 
sa stores: “A while ago, some of our ad- 
vertising was delivered by the Post Of- 
fice ten days before our sale was to 
begin, and customers started coming in 
expecting the bargains that were in the 
circulars. Now, with the Independent 
system, we don’t have that problem.” 

So far, Independent has served 110 
companies in Oklahoma. It expects to 
do at least $1,100,000 worth of business 
this year, and has announced plans to 
expand to Littlke Rock, Denver, Salt 
Lake City, Wichita and St. Louis 
“Within two years,” predicts Co-Found- 
er Hinshaw, “we will be operating in all 
50 states.” Nor is Independent's ambi 
tion limited to third-class mail. Murray 
and Hinshaw have asked to appear be- 
fore Congress to propose a takeover of 
fourth-class parcel post mail, Eventually 
the organization hopes to handle sec- 
ond-class magazines and newspapers— 
for which the U.S. Post Office ought 
to be everlastingly grateful 


MORALS 
Ah, Wilderness 


Sex is usually conducted in the dark, 
and even when it isn’t, most couples 
would be stunned to learn that some- 
one was watching. But in effect, the par- 
ticipants in the most intimate of human 
rites have learned in recent years that 
they may be the most studied, if not 
physically observed, of all mankind. The 
fact that the voyeur declares himself a 
scientist and wears a grave expression 
ts not wholly reassuring 

Wearing his own grave expression, 
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Social Critic Vance Packard (The Hid 
Persuaders, The Status Seekers 
The Waste Makers) reports on the sex- 
ual revolution in his new book, The 
Sexual Wilderness (McKay; $6.95) 
Packard surveyed the sex practices 
of 2,200 junior and senior students in 
colleges and universities in the U.S., 
England, Norway, Canada, Germany 
and Italy. Most significant of his find 
ings is that in the past 20 years the per 
centage of 21-year-old unmarried U.S 
college girls who have had sexual In- 
tercourse has risen nearly 60%. In the 
1940s, Kinsey reported that about 27% 
had 


before 


den 


of college-educated females sur- 
rendered their virginity 
riage. Packard's study now puts the fig- 
ure at 43%. Of particular interest to 
male exchange students is Packard’s in- 
ternational sampling. Sixty-three per 
cent of the English university girls ques- 
tioned said that they were experienced 
if not seasoned, Next came the Ger 
man girls, with 60%, the Norwegians, 
§4%; the Canadians, 35%. Last were 
the Italian whom re 
ported they were still innocent 
Drama of the Decades. Packard's 
prevailing theme invokes one of New 
ton’s more familiar laws. “The primary 


mar 


coeds, 90% of 


drama of recent decades,” he says, “Is 
that women have been acting and men 
have been reacting.” Mostly, he finds, 
women have been acting up. To un 
derscore his point, Packard offers a re 
gional breakdown of the percentag 
premarital experience among American 
women: 57% in the East, 48% in the 
West, 32% in the South, 25% in the 
Midwest. The geographic conclusion 1s 
obvious: traditional behavior dies hard 
in the South and Midwest, while lib 
eration is more readily embraced in the 
sophisticated East and the fun-in-the 
sun West 

Packard's explanation of his statistics 
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AGGRESSIVE GIRLS IN “BLOW-UP 


than an 
ment of many 
have been saying for years 
premarital relations, he 
largely to an undermining of woman's 
traditional role. Not only does the teen- 
age girl find the rules at home in 
creasingly relaxed, but 19% more 
American women college than 
did in 1940. And centers of 
higher education are geared to provide 
them with independence of thought, to 
say nothing of an opportunity and urge 
to exercise that independence 
This state of Packard 
with alarm, has had a deleterious tf not 
disastrous effect on the American male 
1967 Medical As- 
journal's report 
claiming that sexual roles are “being re 
Packard says that “many young 
males not only their 
threatened. but are confused as to what 
expects of them.” 
for this analysis at 


litthe more icknowledg 


what 


offers 
social scientists 
The rise in 


feels, is due 


attend 
today’s 


affairs, notes 


Citing a American 


sociauion psychiatric 
versed,” 
feel adequacy 
the modern world 
He found support 
an Eastern where a 


men | 


women’s college 


girl revealed that “most of the 
have dated in the past year have made 
overtures at going all the way but are 
not disappointed if you refuse.’ 
Oddly Packard, who has 
made his shattering of 
middle-class seeks a solu 
tion to the problem in an almost bel- 
ligerently bourgeois codification of be 
havior. It is his version of situation 
ethics. Three elements should be pres 
ent, he says, before society bestows Its 
approval on premarital sex: 1) “That a 
deep friendship based upon substantial 
acquaintance exists between the man 
and the girl,” 2) “That both are out of 
high school; and if college is planned, 
that they have completed the first year 
of college if they are still teen-agers,” 
and 3) “That they hope to marry, and 
their best friends know of the hope.” 


enough, 
life’s work the 
shibboleths, 





PACKARD 


The roles are being reversed. 
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MAUREEN REAGAN & POWER-MAC 6 
Once through lightly 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Snarls in Suburbia 

Among the more familiar sounds of 
summer in the suburbs, the throaty roar 
of the power lawn mower has long had 
no rival. But now there is a new and 
equally assertive voice racketing across 
the backyard fence. It is the car-as- 
saulting snarl of the gasoline-powered 
chain 

Until recently, portable chain saws 
were mainly a logger’s or tree sur- 
geon's tool, too heavy (as much as 50 
Ibs.) and expensive (up to $400) for ca 
sual, do-it-yourself yard work. Less than 
ten years ago, the industry estmates, vir 
tually all 2,250,000 chain saws then in 
use in the U.S. were in the hands of pro 
tree men. Today, there are 
close to 5,000,000 saws in use, and 
half of them are owned by amateurs 
working at home. 

The breakthrough came in 1960, 
when McCulloch Corp, turned out a 
16-lb. saw, easily handled by any adult 
By 1963, the Homelite division of Tex- 
tron Inc. was able to produce a 12-lb 
saw with a simplified magnesium cas- 
ing that sold for $180, Both saws found 
a ready market in suburbia, where there 
is always brush to be storm 
debris to be removed and firewood to 
be cut—and where yardmen to do the 
work are a vanishing breed. McCulloch, 
Homelite and others have followed with 
a whole line of lightweights 

This week, McCulloch Corp, will start 
selling its Power-Mac 6. It weighs just 


saw 


fessional 


cleared, 


6} Ibs., will cut through an 8-in. log in 
six seconds and costs only $169.95 
Even a woman can wield it, witness 


Maureen Reagan, 27, daughter of the 


California Governor, who took time out 
from her budding singing career to try 
out the Power-Mac 6 at her family’s 
Malibu Hills ranch. If she can do it, so 
can women thus freeing 
dad to concentrate on cutting down his 
handicap, not his underbrush 


everywhere, 
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CINEMA 





ACTORS 


Waiting for a Poisoned Peanut 
“Every two or three years, I knock 
off for a while.” drawls Robert Mitch 
um. “That way I'm constantly the new 
girl in the whorehouse.” By that  bi- 
zarre standard, this has been the bor- 
dello’s busy season. This summer, three 
of Mitchum’s features are on the cir- 
cuit. In Anzio, a 1944 comic-strip war 
picture that happened to be filmed in 
1967, he plays a hard-nosed, softhearted 
war correspondent. In 5 Card Stud, he 
is a murderous preacher who totes a pis- 
tol in a hollowed-out Bible. Villa Rides! 





MITCHUM IN "VILLA 


a Mexican western, displays Mitchum 
as an aviator of fortune who pilots a bi- 
plane tor the bandoleros 

All three films do nothing to disturb 
the widespread image of Mitchum as a 
handsome side of beef, a kind of swag- 
vering, heavy-lidded Victor Mature 
That may be the public’s view of Mitch 
um, but Hollywood knows better, At 
Sl, after 64 pictures, Mitchum is still a 
star to contend with. More than that, 
he is one of the most respected pro- 
fessionals in the business, a no-non- 
sense actor who is never late on the set 
and knows his lines cold. Directors, writ- 
ers and other stars admire the force 
and the surprising nuances he can bring 
to even the tackiest one-dimensional 
role. Just about the only one who con 
tinually puts Mitchum down is Mitch 
um himself. In Arizona, on the set of 
his new film, Who Rides with Kane, he 
derided his familiar part (a vengeful 
hired gun) in an interview with TimMt 
Correspondent Tim Tyler 

“Every time the same role,” com 
plained Mitchum. “I'm wearing the 
same damn hat and the same damn 
boots I wore in 5 Card Std." The 
money-—he will earn $200,000 in sal 
ary, plus 27% of the gross—and the at- 
tendant fame are so many pebbles in 
his boots, he insists. “The Man takes 
the money in taxes. I live in a cage 
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Some day somebody's going to feed 
me uw poisoned peanut.” 

Sticky Label. Like a drunken cow- 
poke shooting up the town, Mitchum 
likes to spatter his remarks through a 
boozy haze. Sometimes he misses 
Sometimes he hits. But he never runs 
out of ammunition. A new script? “I 
just look at the contract and see how 
many days off I get.” His favorite pic- 
ture? “I don’t go to the movies.” Act- 
ing schools? “I suppose it keeps them 
off the streets.” The Method? “Today 
every fruit figures he must be an actor 


NowA 





WITH SON CHRIS 
Portrait of the artist as a side of beef. 


So he gets a diploma from Lee Stras 
berg. But how many have you heard 
of?” Movie fans? “There are the peck- 
ers and the doers.” The implication is 
clear. Almost everyone else peeks 
Mitchum does 

Surprisingly, the label sticks. Mitch 
um has been doing for a long time 
The son of a Bridgeport, Conn., rail- 
road switchman, he kicked around as a 
deck hand, a coal miner and a CCC 
ditch digger, and even turned profes 
sional boxer for 27 fights. In his final 
match, an opponent inadvertently made 
Mitchum a star. “That guy had my 
nose over to one side,” he recalls, “gave 
me a scar on my left eye, had me all 
messed up, so I quit.” The slightly dent- 
ed face helped him win a job as a light 
heavy in a Hopalong Cassidy picture, 
He soon rose to a major role in The 
Story of Gd. Joe and won an Oscar 
nomination, Characteristically, he re- 
fused to show up for the ceremonies. 
There have been no other nominations 
for him 

Going in Profile. In 1946, Mitchum 
came into style. “After the war, sud- 
denly there was this thing for ugly he- 
roes,” he says, “so I started going 
around in profile.” Since then, the 


Mitchum end has suggested that 
5 Card Stud would be an apt utle for 
his autobiography. By reputation, he 
can hold his liquor better than Dean 
Martin, and has had as many boudot 
invitations as Frank Sinatra. Yet he 
has remained married to his first wife 
for 28 years. Though worth at least 
$5,000,000, he lives in a comparatively 
modest, four-bedroom, ivy-covered 
house in Bel Air Estates. He owns two 
cars, a Chrysler for him, one for her— 
just like any other successful, harried 
commuter. When The Way West was 
on location in Oregon, his co-stars, 
Richard Widmark and Kirk Douglas, 
rented houses in Christmas Valley 
Mitchum bunked with the wranglers 

The star bit has never exerted much 
appeal. “I'd rather write than act,” he in- 
sists, “Always have.” One night years 
ago, between drinks he blurted a poem 
to a girl 





Trouble lies in pools along the bar- 
ren road I've taken 

Sightless windows stare the emply 
treet 

No love beckons me save that which 
I've forsaken 

The anguish of my solitude is sweet. 


Astonished by the break in his usual 
four-letter rhetoric, she asked: “Who 
wrote that?” “I did.” confessed Mitch- 
um. “When I was 15. I was Bridge- 
port’s answer to Nathalia Crane.”* For 
once he was not swaggering, He once 
wrote an oratorio for a Jewish- 
refugee-benefit show produced and di 
rected by Orson Welles. He wrote a 
short story, Thunder Road, and got it 
turned into a film co-starring his son 
Jim. He also composed two original 
songs for the picture 

To Mitchum, acting ts strictly jour- 
neyman stuff, “I just fall in and fall 
out.” he claims, Not everyone is conned 
by his nonchalant, sleepy-eyed depre- 
ciations. “He's so good,” says Deborah 
Kerr, “that acting is like shelling peas 
That’s partly because his role is so 
often the same. He used to describe it 
as being beaten to death by gorillas 
He seems slapdash, but he plumbs the 
depths of each character.” 

Love and Hate. That depth was ap- 
parent in The Night of the Hunter, in 
which he came close to playing him 
self, in the role of an itinerant, self-ed 
ucated backwoods preacher with the 
word LOVE tattooed on one hand and 
HATE on the other. Charles Laughton 
who directed him tn the picture, called 
Mitchum “one of the best actors in the 
world,” The potential at least is there, 
and occasionally the taste, Mitchum 
pridefully insists that he will not make 
a picture merely for the money. He re 
fused $500,000 to do Town Without 
Pity. When United Artists upped the 
offer to $750,000, Mitchum halted the 
negotiations by telling the studio how 
bad the script was 

Few stars could get away with Mitch 


* A poetess of the ‘20s, who began writing 
verse at the age of nine 
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um’s approach to moviemaking, and 
few want to. “I've still got the same at- 
titude I had when I started,” he likes 
to boast. “I haven't changed anything 
but my underwear.” Therein lies his per- 
sonal color—and his professional drab- 
Is there still a chance for him to 
unveil his talent? “That would 
a lot more exposure of 
Actress Polly Bergen 
sure that he likes what's inside him, 
which is a shame.” Not to Mitchum 
Rich, languid, self-hating, self-loving, 
he can make a claim shared by only a 
handful of Hollywood veterans. In a 
town where fashions in faces change 
with the tides, he has survived. For 
Mitchum, that seems to be enough 


ness 
require 
himself,” says 
“And he’s not 





HIPPIE IN THE GRASS 
A Mondo is a Mondo. 


NEW MOVIES 


Revolution 

Hippiedom may be as dead as the 
Hupmobile, but you'd never know it 
from the movies. Hollywood has sched- 
uled for release a flock of new films 
that mock, parody, praise or exploit 
the life of the flower children 

Meanwhile, a pictorial record of what 
was allegedly the real thing is on dis- 
play in Revolution, a cinéma vérité doc- 
umentary made on the San Francisco 
scene last summer. There is acid rock 
by such groups as the Quicksilver Mes- 
senger Service and Mother Earth. There 
are shots of long-haired nymphets look- 
ing stoned, solemn interviews with cops, 
doctors, and head-shrinkers about the 
dangers of drugs, and interminable ex- 
positions of hippie philosophy by un- 
bathed gurus. Apparently for the ben- 
efit of grind-house voyeurs, there is 
also some totally nude chorecography— 
filtered through eye-blasting psychedelic 
lighting—danced by members of the 
Ann Halprin troupe 

Revolution is supposed to be a se 
rious picture, but the “recommended 


for adults only” label gives it away. A | 


Mondo movie, no matter what it is 


called, is still a Mondo movie 
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Where does 
a menthol smoker 
go to get charcoal? 


Montclair, that's where! _ 
Only Montclair has the Char-Cool filter. 





Latest U.S. Government report showed Montclair 43% lower in ‘tar’ than the 


erage of all other menthol cigarettes 
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EXAMINATION HALL AT TRINITY COLLEGE 
Now to moke it work. 


UNIVERSITIES ABROAD 
lreland’s Shotgun Wedding 


Their campuses are less than a mile 
apart, but Dublin’s two major univer- 
sities have long been separated by a bit- 
ter heritage of hate and suspicion, Trin- 
ity College (enrollment; 3,500) is Prot- 
estant, England-oriented, aristocratic 
University College (7,325) is Roman 
Catholic, nationalist, middle class, Re 
lations between the two are so frosty 
that, when the Irish government re- 
cently offered them joint use of a vet- 
erinary school, the colleges balked at 
sharing the same faculty and instead 
created overlapping, independent staffs 
Now, however, Ireland's Ministry of Ed 
ucation has taken a major step toward 
ending the rivalry. Under a plan of 
union revealed last month, the two 
schools will be merged to create a new 
entity, the University of Dublin, by the 
fall of 1969. 

Papist Takeover. The shotgun wed 
ding makes sound economic sense. Ire- 
land is direly short of educational funds, 
and university enrollment during the 
next decade is expected to nearly dou 
ble, from 15,911 to 27,000. The merg- 
er will end a costly duplicating of fa 
cilities. Ireland has no nuclear reactor, 
for example, because it could not in 
the past afford to build one at each uni 
versity, Under the government's plan, 
both schools will keep their separate lib- 
eral arts faculties. Trinity is to be re- 
sponsible for all work in biological sci 
ences, law and medicine; University 
College will take over the physical sci 
ences, engineering and business school 
programs. Students at both campuses 
will have access to Trinity's magnificent 
1,000,000-volume library 

Both universities accept the need for 
merger, if only reluctantly, Founded by 
Queen Elizabeth I in 1591, Trinity Col- 
lege has been one of the few centers of 
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free, unfettered thought in Ireland. Its 
graduates include Jonathan Swift, Ol- 
iver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke, and 
Samuel Beckett. Faculty traditionalists 
fear that the school will its lan 
and its independence in the merger 
There is also some Protestant concern 
about a “Papist takeover.” It has been 
noted that Dublin’s Archbishop John 
C. McQuaid still sends out an annual 
pastoral letter warning Catholics that at- 
tendance at Trinity is a mortal sin, Dis 
pensations, however, are freely given, 
and since many students simply ignore 
the ban, a full one-third of the en- 
rollment is Catholic 

The plan is almost certain to be ap 
proved by the dail (assembly), largely 
because the government pays two-thirds 
of the budgets of both schools. “Once 
the universities begin to accept the idea 
as a fait accompli,” says Education Min- 
ister Brian Lenihan, “they will begin to 
concentrate on how better to make it 
work.” The fact that the merger could 
be proposed at all, without creating a re- 
ligious civil war, is an impressive mea 
sure of how far Ireland has 
burying its angry past 


COLLEGES 
The Perils of Being Offbeat 


In many ways, New 
Franconia College (enrollment 
a student rebel’s paradise. The 
wheeling curriculum has no academic 
departments and little required study 
Students enjoy unrestricted — visiting 
hours in coed dorms, occasionally teach 
their own courses, and have the right 
to interview prospective faculty mem 
bers. As some of its neighbors see it, 
the five-year-old experimental college is 
an example of liberty turned to license 
Unquestionably, it is a troubled school. 
In April, the trustees demanded and 
got the resignation of President Rich- 


lose 


come in 


Hampshire's 
325) is 


free- 


Fran- 


members 


ard Ruopp. Last month 19 of 
conia’s 41 faculty and stafl 
handed in their resignations. The ques 
tion now is how long Franconia can 
keep its doors open 

Overt Hostility. The college's dif 
ficulties stem from both lack of lead- 
ership and the overt hostility of its 
New Hampshire neighbors, whose Yan- 
kee conservatism clashes with Franco- 
nia’s avant-garde aims. Unintentionally, 
perhaps, the school quickly earned a 
reputation as a refuge for well-to-do 
but offbeat students (total yearly cost 
$3,400). Last year more than one-third 
of Franconia’s students either 
transfers or dropouts from other col- 
leges. Teachers in refuge from more or- 
thodox corners of academe were at 
tracted by the innovative spirit at an 
almost completely faculty-run school 

The crisis began this spring, after 
local police arrested nine students in a 
surprise marijuana raid. New Hamp- 
shire’s largest newspaper, the archcon- 
servative Manchester Union Leader, fol 
lowed with a front-page exposé titled 
“Bare Debauchery at Franconia Col- 
lege.” The newspaper charged that 
“drugs, alcohol and sex are among the 
main ingredients of campus life, Naked 
and drugged or drunken men and wom 
en have been seen running through the 
halls at night, and orgies and nude par- 
ties have occurred.” The accusations, 
supposedly based on secret reports from 
an unidentified informant, probably ex 
aggerated the situation at Franconia 
Nonetheless, the attack alarmed many 
local citizens, and one town restaurant 
posted signs announcing that long- 
haired or barefoot patrons would not 
be welcome. 

Under fire from the community, 
Franconia’s once sympathetic board of 
trustees demanded the resignation of 
President Ruopp, an Oxford-educated 


were 





Methodist minister and philosophy 
teacher who came to the college in 
1963, Explains Board Member Philip 


Robertson: “It was an experiment that 
had run away with itself. A man would 
come up to me on the street and say, 
‘T hear you're running a whorehouse 
up there.’ ” 

Foreclosed Mortgage. The public 
scandal was the immediate reason for 
Ruopp’s dismissal, but the trustees were 
worried, justifiably, about Fran 
conia’s precarious financial situation 
Although an imaginative educator, 
Ruopp was unimpressive as a fund rais- 
er. The school was running $100,000 
per year in the red on an operating budg- 
et of $1,000,000. Insurance companies 
canceled their policies on the college's 
buildings, and the banks holding its 
mortgage threatened to foreclose 

Franconia’s teachers were angered 
by the trustees’ failure to consult them 
about Ruopp’s dismissal. A direct show- 
down came when the board let the con 
tracts of two teachers lapse, despite a 
recommendation from a faculty com- 
mittee that they be rehired. That led to 


also 
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the mass resignations of teachers and 
staff. Much to their surprise, the trust- 
ces accepted them all, Since a dozen 
more teachers had departed earlier, 
Franconia now faces the fall with only 
20 teachers, half the number of last 
year’s staff. No one knows for sure 
how many students will bother to show 
up for class in September 


TEACHERS 
The Rod Is No Relic 


“Spare the rod and spoil the child” 
may seem like a quaintly old-fashioned 
philosophy, but plenty of U.S. teachers 
sull live by it. In a nationwide sam- 
pling of grade-school teachers by Grade 
Teacher magazine, nearly half of the 
600 respondents said that they had hit 
at least one child during the last school 
year, 10% admitted, anonymously, that 
they had struck children more than 
five times. In addition, 70% reported 
that other teachers in their school had 
used physical punishment. 

The survey also disclosed that about 
75% of the schools polled still have pol- 
icies that permit such punishment. Ten 
percent of the reported cases of pupils 
being struck occurred despite regula- 
tions prohibiting physical punishment. 
Striking was most common in the pub- 
lic schools, the early primary grades 
and in the Southern states, and was 
least frequent in suburban schools, A 
child is four times more likely to be 
hit by a male teacher than by a wom- 
an. Defending their heavy-handed dis- 
cipline, 63% of the teachers said that 
they favored school-board policies per- 
mitting them to strike youngsters any- 
where except on the head. “Physical 
punishment,” said one teacher from a 
California ghetto school, “is what these 
children understand best.” 





PUNISHMENT FOR INATTENTION IN 18TH CENTURY 
Understand? 
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RELIGION 





ORTHODOXY 


Greek Tragedy 

The Greek Orthodox Church in the 
U.S. is steadily becoming less Greek 
than Orthodox. Probably a fourth of 
its estimated 1,800,000 members no lon- 
ger speak the language of their an- 
cestors, and the bishops have been under 
constant pressure from younger laymen 
and many parents and priests to allow 
the celebration of the Divine Liturgy 
in English. This year, in an effort to 
renew its links with Hellenic tradition, 
the Greek Orthodox Archdiocese of 
North and South America decided to 
hold its biennial congress of clergy and 
laity for the first time in Greece. The re 
sult was enough to transform even the 
most patriotic Hellenophile into a con- 
firmed Hellenophobe. 

The experiment ran into trouble trom 
the very beginning. The long-bearded, 
black-robed prelates of the church in 
Greece were shocked that many of the 
American priests were clean shaven and 
wore suits. They also compla‘ned that 
the visitors were hell-bent on “de-Hel- 
lenizing’” Orthodoxy. Archbishop lako- 
vos, head of the American church, took 
note of this hostility in his opening ad- 
dress at the 1,800-year-old Theater of 
Herodes Atticus near the Acropolis. “It 
sometimes seems to us,” he said, “that 
you keep us at a distance, that you con- 
sider us strangers. Let it not be heard 
from your lips, that we have strayed 
trom Hellenism.” 

Theological Boycott. Matters quickly 
deteriorated after that, When an Amer- 
ican priest publicly complatned about 
the refusal of the University of Athens 
to recognize degrees from Holy Cross 
Orthodox Theological School in Brook- 
line, Mass., ten theologians from. the 
university walked out of the assembly 
and boycotted the rest of the congress 
After lakovos went out of his way to 
praise Greece's past democratic polit- 
ical tradition, the country’s military re- 
gime ordered newspapers to curtail their 
coverage of the congress. George Pa 
padopoulos, the strongman of the rul- 
ing junta, potntedly failed to show up 
at the climactic banquet, pleading a 
sprained ankle. Archbishop leronymos, 
Primate of the Greek church, agreed 
to show up at the dinner only after it 
was made clear to him that he was the 
guest of honor 

At the end of the congress, even 
Archbishop lakovos had to admit that 
the experiment had been a failure. “We 
offered cooperation, but there was no re- 
sponse,” he said. “We found that what 
separates America and Greece ts not 
just the ocean, It is the mentality.” The 
return to the homeland did not help 
the cause of cultural Hellenization in 
American Orthodoxy. One resolution, 
approved overwhelmingly by the con- 
gress, called for more English in the 
church’s worship 


ANGLICANS 
New Style at Lambeth 


Since 1867. the bishops of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion have gath 
ered at London's Lambeth Palace ap- 
proximately every ten years to consider 
the state of their church. This year, 
some delegates doubted whether the 
Fenth Lambeth Conterence, which con 
vened last month, was worth holding at 
all. By last week, though, several notes 





CONFEREES AT CANTERBURY CATHEDRAL 
Theme of renewal. 


of relevance had been introduced into 
the discussion, and there was hope that 
the conference might produce some last 
ing results for Anglicanism 

Faith and Ministry. The overall 
theme of the month-long meeting ts 
“The Renewal of the Church,” with par- 
ticular reference to faith, ministry and 
church union. Subordinate topics for 
consideration range widely, from the 
proper relationship between Christianity 
and secularism to such purely eccle 
siastical issues as Prayer Book reform 
There is ample opportunity for bishops 
to raise new Last week, for ex 
ample, Archbishop Donald Coggan ot 
York formally proposed that women 
be admitted to the priesthood—an idea 
that was shouted down by his peers 

This year’s conference has stream- 
lined some of the more somnolent pro- 
cedures of the past. Instead of doing 
all their business in plenary sessions, 
the bishops have been assigned to 33 
subcommittees, which are responsible 
for drafting resolutions prior to debate 
They have also adopted an innovation 
of the Second Vatican Council: 25 theo 
logical experts are available for con 
sultation by the bishops 

Resolutions of the Lambeth Conter- 


issucs 
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ence are not binding on the 19 mem- 
ber churches, but they are intended to 
express the consensus of the Commu- 
nion, Last week the bishops approved 
a formal statement reaffirming their be- 
lief in the morality of birth control. 
(The 1930 Lambeth Conference was 
the first major Christian assembly to ap- 
prove contraception in principle.) Re- 
jecting the conclusions of Pope Paul's 
encyclical Humanae Vitae, the bishops 
declared that the responsibility for de 
ciding the number and spacing of chil- 
dren “has been laid by God upon the 
consciences of parents : 


A number of bishops, particularly 
from Africa, Asia and the U.S., are 
pressing for reforms within the con 
ference itself, Some believe it should 


be an elective body that would include 
priests and laymen as well as bishops 
Transformed into a more responsive, 
democratic institution, the Lambeth 
Conference might then be able to as- 
sert a greater degree of authority on 
the faithful 


CHURCHES 
The Morality of Marijuana 


Smoking pot may be against the law, 
but it is not That 
seems to be the consensus among Prot 
estant and Roman Catholic clergy who 
have had any dealings with the mar- 
ijuana-puffing youth of the turned-on 
generation. 

Many churchmen are reluctant to 
give a definite yes or no to marijuana, 
on the grounds that the medical ev 
idence as to its harmfulness is incom- 
plete. On the other hand, Dr. Joseph F 
Fletcher of Massachusetts’ Episcopal 
Theological School, the nation’s lead- 
ing exponent of situation ethics, argues 
that “the morality of pot depends on cir 
cumstances. Social drinking ts not im 
moral, social smoking is not immoral, 
social pot is not immoral—unless they 
are used to excess.” 

Cultural Rebellion. Whether or not 
they favor pot, many clergymen con- 
demn strict laws against its use. Dr 
James Donaldson of the Los Angeles 
Council of Churches believes that the 
severe penalties “fall not only on gang 
sters but on young people experimenting 
with cultural rebellion.” Others argue 
that anti-marijuana laws are an untor 
tunate attempt to legislate morality, Like 
Prohibition, they feel, such 
laws are bound to be dropped from the 


necessarily a sin 


the laws of 


books as more and more people come 
to accept pot as simply another of life's 
pleasures. Questioning the morality of 
marijuana, savs Father Richard Mann, 
a Catholic priest working tn East Har- 
lem, “is like asking: “What do you think 
ot cheesecake?’ * 

Not many clergymen scem to have 
eXperimented with maryuana—or at 
least are willing to admit having done 
so, Yet it is generally agreed that stu 
dents in many of the nation’s 
naries have experimented with pot. Says 


sem 


a professor at one theological school in 


the San Francisco area: “Are you kid 
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isn’t a divinity 
that doesn't have 


ding? There probably 
school tn the countrys 
the problem.” 

A few clerics go so far as to argue 
that the euphoric high created by mar 
ijuana may be, for some, access to in 
stant mysticism, Mark Welsch, a grad 
uate of the University of Chicago Di- 
vinity School who works as a 
counselor in downtown Chicago, be- 
lieves that pot can be “a significant ve 
hicle to self-realization.” Others suggest 
that the morality of pot smoking de 
pends on whether or not it Is’ psy- 
chologically helpful to an individual. If 
marijuana is a crutch or a way of es 
cape, says Methodist Minister Terry 
Cooper of Los Angeles, then it is dam- 
aging for an individual to use it. If it 
is a Stimulus to creativity or simply a 


social 





TUTTLE 
It all depends on the circumstances. 


means of relaxing, there is no ethical 
problem. 

Liberated to Care. Ministers 
priests still generally disapprove of pot 
us a way of life. The Rev. Al Car 
mines, associate minister of Manhattan's 
Judson Memorial Church, maintains 
that marijuana is no incentive to Chris 
tan “It doesn’t particularly in 
volve one with responsibility for one’s 
fellow man,” he ‘The liberation 
of the Gospel has to do with being lib 


and 


values 
Suys 


crated to care and not being liberated 
for ecstasy for its own sake.” 

In pastoral counseling, very few min 
think of advocating pot 
The reason, however, seems to be less 
a matter of morality than that smoking 
it is against the law. Jonathan Tuttle, a 
United Church of Christ minister who 
works with teen-agers on Chicago's 
North Side, believes that using pot 
should be an individual decision. In 
counseling a youth, Tuttle says, “I in 
form him of the most pervasive med- 
ical opinions and of the legal hassle 
Then | tell him to be cool about it.” 


isters. would 





MILESTONES 


Born. To Edie Adams, 39, ever-love- 
ly nightclub comedienne and cinemac- 
tress, widow of the late Comic Ernie 
Kovacs, and Marty Mills, 41, a free- 
lance photographer: their first child, a 
son; in Los Angeles 





Married. Erle Stanley Gardner, 79, 
master of the mysteries (more than 150 
million Perry Mason and other books 
printed to date); and Agnes Jean Be- 
thell, sixtyish, his secretary for 40 years; 
both for the time; in Washoe 
Valley. Nev 


second 


Died. J. R. Cominsky. 69, longtime 
publisher of the Saturday Review and 
vice president since 1961 of its parent, 
McCall Corp.: of a heart attack; in As 
bury Park, NJ. Acting against the ad 
vice of friends, Cominsky in 1942 took 
on the small, impoverished Saturday 
Review of Literature, revamped its ad 
vertising, helped editorial 
content and agreed to a merger with 
McCall in 1961—all of which boosted 
circulation to nearly 600,000 copies a 
year, 15 times that of 1942 


enlarge tts 


Died. Marshal Konstantin Rokossov- 
sky, 71, Soviet military hero, victor in 
the incredibly tenacious defenses of 
Moscow and Stalingrad during World 
War II; of cancer; in Moscow. A Pole 
by birth. a Communist and Russian by 
inclination, Rokossovsky commanded 
1,000,000 men at one point, and though 
his losses were staggering, inflicted such 
casualties on the Wehrmacht that the 
entire course of the war was changed 
Somewhat less glorious was his con- 
duct in August 1944, when, under Sta- 
lin's orders, he refused aid to the em 
battled Poles during the Warsaw up 
rising, stood blandly by while the Ger 
mans destroyed much of the city 





Died. Alfred Lester Cornwell, 84, for- 
mer president (1946-54) and chairman 
(1951-56) of the F.W. Woolworth Co., 
who supervised the greatest growth in 
the firm’s history; in Brookfield, Conn 
“I have seen the company go from the 
age of the Stanley Steamer to the jet,” 
said Cornwell on his retirement, and so 
he had, starting out as a stock boy tn 
1905 and climbing all the rungs to the 
top. He started the move into suburbia 
and expanded into South America, 
thereby boosting annual sales from $477 
million to $700 million by the time he 
was ready to step down 


Died. Mrs. Alma de Bretteville 
Spreckels, 87, widow of the West Coast 
sugar heir, and art patroness, who gave 
San Francisco one of its finest mu 
scums; of pneumonia; in San Fran- 
cisco. Inspired by Paris’ Palace of the 
Legion of Honor, Mrs. Spreckels built 
her own $4,000,000 Legion of Honor 
art museum in 1924 and stocked it 
with one of the largest collections of Ro- 


dins outside France 
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Nobody knows where the word “‘collins”’ 
came from. But the drink itself was first 

concocted with rum, by an innkeeper during 
the American Revolution. Still unbeatable. 


\ 

| 

| 

| 

1 oz. lemon juice, | tsp. sugar (or, use a | 

prepared collins mix). Add 2 02. white or 
silver Puerto Rican rum, shake with ice, 

strain into a tall glass full of ice cubes, 

and top with water or club soda. : 

| 


PUERTO RICAN RUM is 
light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 
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HOW A ROLL-UP BECAME A ROLLBACK 


PEAKING in Austin for the Presi- 

dent, then ensconced on the Texas 
ranch, White House Press Secretary 
George Christian declared the end of 
the Great Steel War of 1968. The Presi- 
dent, said Christian, welcomed the rel- 
atively modest 2.5% price increase on 
many items just announced by USS. 
Steel. After all, it was a “substantial im- 
provement from the general inflationary 
threat” originally posed by Bethlehem 
Steel's across-the-board increases of 
nearly 5%. 

Going well beyond that analysis, Pres- 
idential Adviser Joe Califano pro- 
nounced Big Steel’s action a “major 
victory.” Just seven days after Beth- 
lehem, the No. 2 producer, announced 
its price hike, the steel industry had 
been forced into a partial “rollback.” 
Minutes after U.S. Steel announced its 
move, Arthur Okun, chairman of the 
President's Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, summoned reporters to his Wash- 
ington office and pronounced himself 
gratified, Spread industry-wide, Beth- 
Iechem’s increase would have filtered 
through the economy as a $1.1 billion 
rise in consumer prices. Now, he said, 
“the American consumer has been saved 
$500 million in inflation.” 

Unwanted Role. Never has a price 
roll-up been so eagerly declared a price 
rollback—not, anyway, since the Ad- 
ministration joined the steel fight of 
1966, which followed much the same 
script. There was the same hero, U.S. 
Stecl and tts chairman, Roger Blough, 
who undercut by roughly 50% the price 
increases posted by the same villain, 
Bethlehem and its chairman, Edmund 
Martin. And there was the same Lyn- 
don Johnson, who declared himself 
pleased with the denouement 

This time, however, the plot was rath- 
er more turgid. For one thing, if the Ad- 
ministration was anxious to portray 
U.S. Steel as a model of industrial 
statesmanship, the company did not care 
for the role. U.S. Steel made it clear 
that its price increases fell far short of 
covering the cost of the 6% labor wage- 
and-benefit package negotated last 
month, warned that other price chang- 
es would be coming from time to time. 
Aiming a lance at the White House, 
the company said it was “almost, but 
not quite universally recognized” that 
steel prices do not cause inflation, in- 
sisted that the cost-of-living culprit lay 
elsewhere. One place: labor costs, which 
have risen some 25% over the past ten 
years, while steel prices have gone up 
only 54% 

The Administration’s campaign had 
begun soon after the Bethlehem an- 
nouncement. Arguing that a 5% across 
the-board increase was unreasonable, 
Johnson ordered Government agencies 
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to buy steel only from companies that 
held the price line. Spearheading the at- 
tack was the Defense Department, 
whose 3.7 million-ton annual steel con- 
sumption (half of which goes for am- 
munition) accounts for nearly 4% of 
the industry's output. 

The Key Word. White House tele- 
grams went to all directors of all steel 
companies, and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission briefly threatened to open an in- 
vestigation. Over the weekend, the heads 
of three big defense suppliers—Beth- 
lehem’s Martin, C. William Verity of 
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U.S, STEEL'S BLOUGH 


Armco and Thomas Patton of Republic 

were summoned to Washington for 
talks with Navy Secretary Paul Igna- 
tius, Before long, their companies were 
issuing statements that across-the-board 
did not actually include shell steel, bomb 
casings, barbed wire and other military 
items, Defense, for its part, quickly 
claimed victory. 

Nevertheless, steelmen were watching 
not the U.S. Government but U.S. Steel 
to see how prices would ultimately 
shake out. The industry leader, with 
24.5% of total production, U.S. Steel 
had led off the price increases with a 
modest change in one item, tin plate, 
and the President publicly approved the 


“selective” move. When it came time 
to move again last week, U.S. Steel 
was as polite as its competitors had 
been imprudent. Cannily using the key 
word, it announced increases on “se- 
lected” products. All told, they covered 
63% of the industry's output, included 
such important items as hot and cold 
rolled sheet, which is heavily used in 
the auto and appliance industries. 

No Deal. Within hours, Bethlehem 
and smaller competitors stepped into 
line with selected price adjustments of 
their own. Rumors flew among met- 
almen that U.S. Steel's Blough, who 
had been John Kennedy's chief pro- 
tagonist in the stormy steel rollback of 





STEEL STOCKPILE IN DETROIT 
The cast was familiar, the plot a bit more turgid. 


1962, had personally concluded that in- 
dustry’s peace with the President 
Blough did, in fact, come in for ear- 
nest entreaties from Defense Secretary 
Clark Clifford about steel and the na- 
tional interest, but the Administration 
denies that any deal was struck. 

Actually, few steelmen ever expected 
Bethlehem’s original price move to sur- 
vive natural market forces, including in- 
ventories built up as a strike hedge and 
foreign imports, both of which are at 
record levels. As things stand, the effect 
of the new prices on consumer prod- 
ucts is expected to be modest, amount- 
ing to an increase of about $6 in the 
cost of a new car 
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FREY 
Not enough kick in the life. 


AUTOS 
In Quest of a Company 
That Needs Better Ideas 


Ever since last February, when Hen 
ry Ford II landed G.M.’s Semon E 
Knudsen as his company’s new presi- 
dent, Detroit has fairly rambled with ru- 
mors of other changes at Ford. Few 
were surprised last month when ex- 
President Arjay Miller, who had been 
moved sidewise to make way for Knud- 
sen, announced plans to move west to 
head Stanford University’s Graduate 
School of Business. Now a second exit 
has caught the motor city off guard. 
Last week Ford announced the resig 
nation of one of the industry's bright- 
est executives; Donald N. Frey, 45, a 
prime mover of one of history’s most 
successful cars, the Mustang. 

It was Don Frey (pronounced fry) 
who in January 1961, soon after he 
was made Ford's product-planning man- 
ager, put designers to work on a sporty 
little car. Frey and his old mentor Lee 
Iacocca (Time Cover, April 17, 1964) 
saw the Mustang into production two 
years before Chevrolet could react. For 
his work, Frey was well rewarded: in 
1965 he became head of the Ford di 
vision. Last year he moved up to a six 
figure-a-year vice-presidency in charge 
of product development 

Frey decided a month ago that he 
would leave Ford. He knew that Ford's 
presidency would not likely be open 
again unul 1978, when Koudsen turns 
65. Even then, the man next tn line ts 
Lee lacocea, currently Ford's third 
ranking executive and, at 43, a year 
and a half younger than Frey 

Most important, Frey was beginning 
to find that in the upper ranks of an tn- 
creasingly centralized management, cor 
porate life did not have quite the kick 
he found when he was running the 
Ford division more or less singlehanded 
Something of a Medici of management 
Frey reads Russian and French as well 
as Ward's Automotive Reports, used to 
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revel in running all phases of sales, 
down to seeing that such personal no- 
tions as stereo-tape systems and two- 
way station wagon doors were included 
among the “better ideas’—as the slo 
gan calls them—in his cars 

So last week after Frey told Ford 
and Knudsen of his plans, he quietly 
flew off to Manhattan for a string of 
job interviews. Not that he is really 
pounding the pavements Frey's require- 
ments: chief operating officer of a me 
dium-sized company, preferably ground 
ed in technology and involved in the 
design, manufacture and sale of a prod- 
uct—and, presumably, in need of a few 


better ideas 


Happy Early New Year 

The new year always gets off to a 
long head start in Detroit, where auto 
makers have already begun 1969 model 
production. By rolling out its 1969s 
this week, aggressive, struggling Amer- 
ican Motors Corp. has rung in the new 
year earlier than ever before. 

With a showing at Washington's 
Shoreham Hotel, A.M.C. gets a modest 
jump on the Big Three, who will not 
begin unwrapping their new wheels un- 
til later this month. Why the rush? 
Maybe because A.M.C. has a lot to 
show this year. “We've got a whole 
line of cars to sell now,” says A.M.C 
President William V. Luneburg. “This 
company will never again be known as 
a one-product outfit.” 

Like a 707. Top of the new line is 
the Ambassador, which remains the in- 
dustry’s only car with air conditioning 
as a standard item. The new version ts 
wider and four inches longer than the 
1968 model, adding up to a full-size 
equivalent of Ford and Chevrolet 
A.M.C. hopes that new grille and tail- 
light treatment, a sculptured hood a la 
Lincoln Continental and a dashboard 
that would do credit to a Boeing 707 
will boost the Ambassador. Currently, 


1968-model sales are running slightly 
behind the 1967 level 

Other models are in for smaller 
changes (except for slow-selling convert- 
ibles, which will be dropped altogether) 
The intermediate-size Rebel will sport 
little new styling, though its sales have 
been off by 23% during a year in which 
A.M.C.’s overall performance has shown 
modest improvement (233,000 cars so 
far, v. 207,000 in 1967). Much of the 
success has been due to the doughty 
American, which Chairman Roy M 
Chapin decided to promote as a com- 
petitor to small foreign imports. So far, 
sales are slightly ahead of the 1967 pace 

not bad for a car whose basic design 
is four years old. Next year, as a five- 
year-old, about all it will get is a change 
in name, from American to Rambler. It 
will thus become the latest—and now 
the only—line to carry the name that 
won fame in the 1950s when A.M.C 
was dueling successfully with what 
George Romney called the Big Three’s 
“gas-guzzling dinosaurs.’ 

Nowadays, A.M.C. is doing some fire 
breathing itself—and the strategy so far 
has been a savior. Introduced at a time 
when the deficit-ridden company could 
barely afford tool-up costs, the hot Jav- 
elin will easily sell out its 56,000-car 
production run this year. Widely raced 
(it is currently second in nationwide 
stock-car standings, after General Mo- 
tors’ Camaro and ahead of Ford’s Mus- 
tang), the Javelin has drawn younger 
crowds into A.M.C. showrooms. Next 
year, the company will race the new 
$3,245 AMX, a 150-m.p.h. souped-up 
Javelin that competes with the $4,663 
Chevrolet Corvette. 

Bucks for the Banks. When its new 
models hit the showrooms Oct. I, 
A.M.C. hopes to do better than just 
hold its own—though even that is no 
small feat for a company which last 
year lost $76 million, held barely 3% 
of the U.S. auto market. While stll 





CHAPIN & LUNEBERG WITH 1969 AMBASSADOR 
With a fire breather to match the dinosaurs. 
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McDONNELL DOUGLAS 188 LANDING 
Chance to be top banana. 


short of its 4% market-penetration goal, 
A.M.C.’s share has risen to 3.14% ina 
highly competitive year in which both 
G.M. and Ford have had troubles 

Last week, moreover, A.M.C. report- 
ed that in the first nine months of the fis- 
cal year, it earned $17.7 million, com- 
pared with a S48 million loss in the 
same period in 1967. In the third quar- 
ter of 1968, the company went $2.56 
million in the red, but only because of 
a bookkeeping loss in the sale of its 
last nonautomotive division, appliance- 
making Kelvinator, 

Loss though it was, the Kelvinator 
sale had A.M.C. executives dancing all 
the way to the banks—the 24 banks to 
which A.M.C. at one time owed $95 mil- 
lion. Using some $20 million of the pro- 
ceeds, the company has whittled the 
debt down to $28.6 million, expects to 
pay the rest by year’s end. Wall Street 
seems to see that as a sure sign of turn- 
around, and last week the company 
was huddling with Manhattan money- 
men over plans to raise $50 million in 
new capital. The badly needed long- 
term deal would be used to bankroll 
new dealerships and build new models 


AIRLINES 
Starting STOL 


Neatly lettered in yellow across a 
new airstrip that opened last week at 
New York’s La Guardia Airport gleams 
the word STOL, an acronym for short 
takeoff and landing. La Guardia's 
STOLPORT, as the 1,095-ft. runway has al- 
ready been dubbed, is first of its kind in 
the U.S. to offer commercial airplanes 
those desirable qualities. 

The VIP among expected visitors will 
be the McDonnell Douglas 188, a stub 
by. banana-shaped ship with outsized 
wings. Beginning next month, it will 
touch down at La Guardia’s STOL run- 
way between hops to landing strips set 
aside in Boston and Washington for ex- 
tensive testing in the crowded north- 
east air corridor 

Sponsoring the seven-week  experi- 
ment is Eastern Air Lines, which start- 
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ed the hourly shuttle service on the 
Boston-New York-Washington run 74 
years ago and carried 3.3 million pas- 
sengers along that route last year. East- 
ern, as well as federal aviation agen- 
cies, hopes the testing will lead to a 
new form of short-range transportation 
“Door-to-door” flights from small air- 
ports inside or on the edge of cities 
would save time and would not interfere 
with long- and medium-haul operations. 

Loaded with Gadgets. There won't 
be any passengers aboard the McDon- 
nell Douglas 188—only aviation experts 
and technicians to assess operating costs, 
time savings, and the feasibility of fly- 
ing from existing airports without in- 
terfering with other traffic. Smarting 
under the burden of traffic jams at 
maior airports and the skies above them, 
airlines and the aviation industry are 
scrambling for commercially viable 
STOL planes and the potential $5_ bil- 
lion market they represent. 

Over the years, scores of STOL and V 
STOL (for vertical short takeoff and land- 
ing) airplanes have been designed and 
flown in wind tunnels around the world 
Only a tew have gone into production, 
and none has shown as much promise 
as the McDonnell Douglas 188, priced 
at about $4,000,000, on which Eastern 
Air Lines is pinning its hopes. The 
plane, developed by the French Bre- 
guet works and originally called Bre- 
guet 941, was renamed by its U.S 
licensee, the St. Louis-based McDonnell 
Douglas Corp. For the tests, the 188 is 
being loaded with the latest in elec- 
tronic gadgets, notably Decca-Omnitrac 
navigation, which, among other things, 
can fix the plane’s position and plot al- 
ternate flight routes 

The prototype can seat 64, a tre- 
mendous advantage over its STOL and 
V/STOL rivals for interurban hops. The 
closest runner-up, Germany's Dornier 
Skyservant, seats only twelve; other 
STOL-type planes that have begun to 
enter the U.S. air-taxi/commuter busi- 
ness, like Canada’s De Havilland Otter 
and the Helio Courier, have only a frac- 
tion of McDonnell Douglas’ payload, 
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STOL RUNWAY AT NEW YORK’S LA GUARDIA 


Fully loaded, the plane can cruise at 
250 m.p.h., land at speeds as slow as 
55 m.p.h. on a 500-ft. runway; it can 
take off within 1,000 ft. (one-seventh 
the length of La Guardia’s shortest shut- 
tle runway) 


KENYA 
From White to Black 


If black Africa is to make its own 
way economically, it will have to de- 
velop far greater numbers of native- 
born businessmen. Ghana and Nigeria 
have both made headway in that di- 
rection, but neither is moving any fast- 
er than Kenya, which won its inde- 
pendence from Britain legs than five 
years ago. More and more; of Kenya's 
blacks, who make up 97% ‘of the coun- 
try’s population of 10 million, have 
been going into enterprises that once 
were the preserve of whites and Asians 

President Jomo Kenyatta has lately 
sought to accelerate that trend with a 
vigorous drive for “Africanization.” He 
has refused to issue work permits to 
non-Africans when blacks can perform 
the same job, ruled that certain rural 
businesses be operated by natives only 
Kenyatta has also put pressure on big 
foreign-run companies to step up their 
management-training programs for 
black employees. Kenya's Labor Muin- 
ister Eliud Ngala Mwendwa last month 
warned white and Asian businessmen 
that unless they train more blacks to 
fill management positions, they “wall be 
seriously embarrassed and may even be 
forced out of business in the not-too-dis- 
tant-future.” 

Myths of Hemingway. If Kenya's 
government ts impatient, so are its cil- 
izens, Many of whom are preparing for 
business careers by attending night 
classes or by signing up for British cor- 
respondence courses, Of those Kenyans 
who have already made it, many are for- 
eign-educated men who have also shown 
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their talents in government service. 
Three of the most successful: 

> Sugar Mogul Charles Wanyoike Ru- 
bia, 45, doubles as chairman of the 
Kenya Development Finance Co., a 
four-year-old, nonprofit organization 
created to help establish new industry. 
A member of the dominant Kikuyu 
tribe, from which Kenya draws a large 
proportion of its successful native busi- 
nessmen, the missionary-educated Rubia 
was once a clerk in a local stock bro- 
kerage, later became a dry-goods re- 
tailer before serving from 1962 to 1967 
as Nairobi's first African mayor. Ru- 
bia’s development company recently 
doubled its capitalization to $9,000,000, 
“Industry does not generally attract out- 
side investors,” he says, “unless there is 
active participation in industry within 
the country itself.” 

> Travel Director Simon Thuo Kairo, 


Nimefilisika, 
Wadeni wangu 
hawajanilipa, 


Bwana Shida 


bi is chairman of a large sugar re- 
finery, a Nairobi-based export-import 
firm, and an advertising agency that pro- 
motes, among other things, African 
trade abroad. 

To help more natives prepare for 
business. Kenya Shell Ltd. and the 
country’s Ministry of Education have 
put together an illustrated book in Swa- 
hili, with English translations, on ru- 
dimentary business practices, Featured 
are Mr. Shida, a bumbling, unsuccessful 
shopkeeper, and Mr. Ali, a progressive, 
flourishing entrepreneur. Mr. Shida, for 
example, is in serious trouble because 
his debtors are slow to pay him, Mr. 
Ali, by contrast, avoids that kind of 
bind by shrewdly refusing to give cred- 
it. A typical lesson deals with the dis- 
play of merchandise in shop windows: 
“One of these cakes has flies on it. The 
other cake is safe under glass. Which 


©) KENYA MINISTRY OF EOUCATION 


Daima nina pesa 
za kununua bidhaa 
Sikopeshi watu 
bidhaa. 


Bwana Ali 





LESSON IN SWAHILI TEXTBOOK ON BUSINESS METHODS* 
And a few words on how to knock the competition. 


37, also a Kikuyu, is determined to dis- 
abuse tourists “of the myths of Hem- 
ingway and Robert Ruark—of the faith- 
ful, ignorant, black gun bearer and other 
noble savages of yesteryear.” A grad- 
uate of a South Dakota Presbyterian 
college, Kairo put in two years as Presi- 
dent Kenyatta’s private secretary be- 
fore staking $17,000 in receipts from 
his 300-acre cattle, maize and sheep 
farm to start Kenya's first) African- 
owned safari operation. Kairo’s safaris, 
however, are not designed for big-game 
hunting. Equipped with five Volkswagen 
roinibuses, he takes his clients to “meet 
the people in the villages and let them 
enjoy African dishes.” 

> Member of Parliament Joseph An- 
thony Zuzarte Murumbi, 57, served as 
Kenya’s Vice President for seven 
months in 1966 before stepping down 
to enter business. “I felt that in com- 
merce,” he explains, “I could make a 
real contribution to national develop- 
ment.” Owner of one of the finest li- 
braries on Africana in Kenya, Murum- 
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would you buy, A or B?” There are 
even a few words on how to knock the 
competition. If other shopkeepers find 
that Mr. Shida is selling potatoes at a 
lower price, Kenya's budding business- 
men are advised, they can simply ex- 
plain that “the potatoes have been in 
Mr. Shida’s shop for a long time.” 

Mr. Ali is fast becoming a more rep- 
resentative figure in Kenya than Mr. 
Shida. In its eagerness to develop a na- 
tive cadre of businessmen, however, 
Kenya must use restraint. Pressed by 
the government to aid in the effort, 
many non-African businessmen note 
that effective training takes time. And 
a group of University of Nairobi econo- 
mists, African and white alike, has 
warned that Africanization, essential as 
it is, could impair Kenya’s continued 
economic growth if pushed too fast. 


© Translation: Mr. Shida: “I'm running bank- 
rupt. My debtors have not been paid.” Mr. 
Ali: “I always have enough money for pur- 
chases. I don't give credit.” 





WALL STREET 


Converging Pressures 

Summer is a traditional time for ex- 
uberance in the stock market, but this 
season is one Wall Street would like to 
forget, Last week despite a feeble two- 
day rally, the Dow Jones industrial aver- 
age fell 1.62 points, to wind up at 
869.65, It was the fourth week in a 
row of steady losses that have erased 
more than half of the Dow’s spring 
gains. From a peak of 923.72 on 
July 15, the average has dropped 54.07 
points, reflecting a $7 billion loss in 
the market value of 30 blue-chip in- 
dustrial stocks. Most other market in- 
dicators show remarkably similar de- 
clines of 5% to 54%. 

So many pressures have converged 
on stock prices that few brokers last 
week foresaw much chance of a quick 
rebound, though fewer still expected 
the slide to grow into a severe plunge. 
“The market is awash in a sea of doubt,” 
said Vice President Robert T. Allen of 
the Manhattan firm of Shearson, Ham- 
mill. Along with the prospect of an eco- 
nomic slowdown because of the 10% 
income tax surcharge, there were wor- 
ries over declining profits, falling in- 
terest rates (which help to suck in- 
vestable funds back into bonds), and 
reduced business spending on expansion. 
With many big institutional traders sit- 
ting on the sidelines, trading volume 
slumped along with prices. On the final 
day of the week, transactions on the 
New York Stock Exchange sank to a 
four-month low of 8,390,000 shares. 

Forbidden Sales. The shrinking vol- 
ume gave Wall Street a breather to dig 
into its massive paperwork pile-up, De- 
spite Wednesday trading recesses, which 
will cont nue at least for the rest of the 
month, the problem of undelivered se- 
curities and accounting confusion re- 
mains so severe that two organizations 
last week took drastic steps to over- 
come it. Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Smith, the largest U.S. securities 
firm, imposed a “house rule” forbid- 
ding its salesmen to sell over-the-count- 
er stocks for customers unless they first 
have physical possession of the certif- 
icates involved. The National Associa- 
tion of Securities Dealers, a trade group 
which polices the over-the-counter mar- 
ket, drafted a similar rule for its 3,700 
member firms—but set no date for the 
procedure to become effective. 

However unhappy the NASD edict 
may make some investors, there are 
good reasons for it. Unlisted stocks ac- 
count for at least 60% of the mad- 
dening delays in delivering stock cer- 
tificates. Moreover, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission virtually dictated 
some sort of crackdown. Two weeks 
ago, as part of a stern warning that 
dealers may be violating the antifraud 
provisions of federal securities law if 
they knowingly trade shares they can- 
not deliver promptly, the SEC suggest- 
ed that a possession-before-sale policy 
would be “appropriate.” 
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Giving Up $150 Million. SEC pres 
sure last week won a much more cost- 
ly concession from Wall Street. For 
the first time in its 176-year history, 
the New York Stock Exchange pro- 
posed a reduction in its sacrosanct bro- 
kerage commissions. The cuts would 
apply only to orders involving more 
than 1,000 shares of stock. Even so, 
Big Board President Robert W. Haack 
estimated that the plan would cut U.S 
brokers’ total commissions about $150 
million annually, or 7% of the $2.1 bil- 
lion they took in last year from ex 
change trading. As of now, the same 
rates (varying with the price of the se- 
curity) apply to each round lot of 100 
shares, no matter how large the total 
trade. Thus the commission for buying 
or sell ng 100 shares of stock priced at 


$50 is $44—and for 10,000 shares at 
$50 it is $4,400. Under the complex 
N.Y.S.E. proposal, the fee for a 10,000- 
share trade of a $50 stock would fall 


to $2,960 

By offering its own proposal, the Big 
Board hopes to fend off an even sharp 
er cut in Commissions proposed by the 
SEC, which contends that today’s rate 
schedule is too high. The regulatory au 
thority would cut orders for 
more than 400 shares, starting Sept 
15. Much to Wall Street's embarrass- 
ment, the SEC has shown in a month 
of Washington hearings that brokers 
generally give up most of their com 
missions on big block trades. The money 
£0es instead to other brokers, who per- 
form unrelated cus- 
tomer, such as research or selling mu- 
tual-fund shares. As part of its rate- 
cutting plan, the Big Board last week 
endorsed a ban on all such customer-di- 
rected fee splitting—just as the SEC 
has long urged 


fees on 


services for the 


BANKING 

Young Bill's Battle 

Coming from the staid First Nation 
al Bank of Denver, the biggest bank in 
the six-state Rocky Mountain region (as- 
$530 million), last month's out- 
was an raiser. Calling 
the first press conference in the bank's 
108-year history, President Eugene H 
Adams declared that “We are very mad 
about this situation.” Next day First Na- 
tional further vented its anger by plac 
ing full-page newspaper ads to denounce 
what it described as a “blatant, selfish at- 
tempt of 
New 
over.” 

Object of the unbankerly attack was 
a 29-year-old, Yale-educated multimil 
honaire named William Mathews White 
Jr., a bachelor who tools around Den 
ver in a fire-engine red International 
Scout, acts on the belief that “the 
only people who are ever heard are 
those who stand above the crowd and 
shout.” 

A vice president of Manhattan's Al- 
len & Co. investment banking firm, 
White made himself heard back home 


sets 


burst eyebrow 


a part-time Coloradan turned 
York Wall Street raider to take 
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in Denver in 1964 by parlaying $100, 
000 of his own money into control of 
Milling & Elevator Co. He 
then shook up Denver's old guard with 
some financial wizardry that enabled 
him to take over the venerable Great 
Western Sugar Co. He has since merged 
his two companies into the Great West 
ern United Corp., a diversified $259 mil- 
lion-a-year food products firm, of which 
he is both chairman and president 
Disruptive Influence. The young en 
trepreneur’s differences with the First 
National stem from the fact that both 
his grandfather and father were direc 


Colorado 


tors and prime movers of the bank 
When William White Sr. died in 1966 
First National pointedly passed over 


his two sons in filling the vacant di- 
rectorship, even though the White fam 
ily held a major interest in the bank 


DORSEY & ADAMS 
Standing above the crowd and shouting. 


Determined to remedy that oversight, 
Bill White became embroiled with First 
National after it decided to form a hold 
ing company, a step that two rival Den- 
ver banks had already 
of circumventing a Colorado law pro 
hibiting branch banking. When the 
Whites suggested last month that five 
family-owned banks in southern Col 
orado be included in the holding com 


taken as a way 


pany, called the First National Ban- 
corporation, the bank replied that it 
would consider the request only after 


the new company 

That was not soon enough for the 
Whites. Pointing to its 24% stock hold- 
ing, the family demanded “pro rata rep- 


resentation,” presumably 


went into operation 


meaning at 
least six seats, on the bank's 25-mem- 
ber board. First National countered by 
offering the family two seats, specified 
that both be filled by family repre 
sentatives other than Bill White. “Young 
Bill is a very smart man,” explains 
First: National Chairman Montgomery 





Dorsey, 67 But he 
maturity of judgment or 
with his brilliance Adds 
feel that he would be 
fluence on the board 

Rejecting First National's offer, White 


have the 
outlook to go 
Adams We 
a disruptive in 


doesn't 


delivered what Adams termed “an ul 
timatum.” According to Adams, White 
called on the bank either to accede to 
his full demands for board represen 


tation, buy out the family’s holding or 
face a takeover attempt. White denies 
that he is trying to gain control of the 
bank. Instead, he says, the Whites seek 
representation on the board “to assure 
continuity of our family and 
to advocate more enlightened and pro 
gressive policies 

Whatever his ultimate 
White last week brought the battle to a 
head by making a offer 


interests 


objective 


tender under 





WILLIAM WHITE JR 


the name of Thatcher Banking Part- 
ners, for 50,000 shares of First Na 
tional stock at $120 a share. To put its 
proposed holding company into opera 
tion, the bank needs approval of two- 
thirds of its stockholders. Coming on 
top of the stock it already holds, the 
White family’s bid, if successful, would 
give it a 34% interest, just enough to 
block implementation of the holding 
company 

Deep-Seated Love. First National Ja 
beled the $120-a-share bid too low, as 
evidence claimed that White himself 
had asked at least $140 in offering to 
sell out his family’s holding. Urging 
shareholders to reject the tender, the 
bank has declared a dividend increase 
of 43%, from $2.80 to $4. With his ten- 
der offer due to expire August 27, Bill 
White was insisting meanwhile that his 
motivation went beyond mere youthful 
ambition. Said he: “This all comes back 
to a deep-seated, three-generation love 
of Colorado.” 
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MEDICINE 


THANATOLOGY 


Determination of Death 

As modern medical technology 
made the definition determination 
of death increasingly complex, the trans- 
plant era has made both problems in- 
creasingly urgent. Virtually every phy 


has 
and 


sician and surgeon in the world wants 
to have his say. When the World Med 
ical Association met in Sydney last 


week, 212 members from 28 nations de 
bated the issues. They eventually adopt 
ed a tentative guideline document, the 
Declaration of Sydney, subject to de 
tailed reconsideration next year, Simul- 
taneously, a committee of 13 top-rank- 
ing Harvard protessors proclaimed their 
code in the Journal of the A.M.A 

The documents were remarkably 
similar. Although the Sydney assembly 
could not agree on a precise definition 
of death, there is now a virtually world- 
wide consensus on the following cri- 
teria for establishing that irreversible 
coma, or death, has indeed occurred 

1) Total lack of response to external 
stimuli, even the most painful that can 
ethically be applied 

2) Absence of all spontaneous mus- 
cular movements, notably breathing. If 
the patient is on a respi 
rator, this may be turned off for three 
minutes in order to establish that he ts 
incapable of breathing for himself 

3) Absence of reflexes. The dilated 
pupils must not contract when a bright 
light is shone directly into them. There 
must be no eye movements in response 
to pouring ice into the cars, no 
muscular hammer 
tapping the tendons of the biceps, tri- 
ceps or quadriceps 


mechanical 


water 


contractions after 





NEUROLOGIST RUNNING EEG 
When the process is irreversible. 


4) Flat encephalogram or absence of 
‘brain waves.” 

Significantly, the heart received least 
ittention from the thanatologists. Both 
the difficulty and the urgency of their 
task resulted largely from the fact that 
a heart-lung machine can keep major 
body “alive” long after et 
The long-held notion that 
pinpointed in time, four 
minutes after heart action and 
breathing have stopped, is erroneous, 
Cleveland’s Dr. Charles L. Hud- 
S. delegate in Sydney 
“is a gradual 
with Us- 


parts of a 
fective death 
death 
or five 


can be 


said 
son, principal 

“Death.” Hudson said. 
process at the cellular level, 


sues varving in their ability to with 
stand deprivation of oxygen. Medical 
interest, however, lies not in the pres- 


ervation of isolated cells but in the fate 
of a person. Here the point of death ts 
not so important as the certainty that 
the process has become irreversible.” 
No Murders. It was this point of tr- 


reversibility that most concerned the 
Harvard committee. Under the chair 
manship of Dr. Henry K. Beecher, it 


outlined a series of technical steps to en- 
sure that any flat EEG is really an ac- 
curate recording, then added that the 
tests “shall be repeated at least 24 hours 
later with no change.” On its face, this 
appeared to rule out the 
prompt transplantation of an accident 
victim’s heart, but the committee felt 
that it was necessary to cover a few spe 
cial cases, A victim of barbiturate poi- 
soning may recover full brain function 
after 24 hours, or even longer, in deep 
But in massive head 
wounds, said Neurosurgeon William 
Sweet, a member of the comnuttee, 
the brain damage would be the dom 
inant consideration. Then the physician 
might decide, long before 24 hours had 
elapsed, that all hope was gone 

The Harvard and Sydney 
assembly reed that it ts have 
at least two physicians share the re 
sponsibility of determining death. And 
if there is any prospect of a transplant, 
those physicians must not be members 


language 


cases of 


coma 


the 
best to 


group 





of the transplant team. On the need 
for this division of authority, Sir Leon- 
ard Mallen said: “Doctors must never 


be in a position where it could be said 
that a was murdered to obtain 
an organ for a transplant.” 


HEMATOLOGY 
Help for Hemophiliacs 


Hemophilia ts not just “the disease 
of kings,” although it called 
ifter Queen Victoria transmitted the 
deadly trait to Russia’s Romanovs and 
a dozen other royal-blooded descend 
ants. As many as 40,000 Americans, 
commoners all, are estimated to suffer 
from the severe, “classical” form of the 
ailment. Doctors have learned to 
trol most victims’ bleeding episodes with 
transfusions and intravenous injections 


donor 


was so 


con- 
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RAATZ & FAMILY 
No one can imagine the relief. 


But the techniques involved have been 
complex, cumbersome and costly. Only 
recently has medical research advanced 
sufficiently to simplify the process and 
cope with the problems of supply 

What the hemophiliac’s blood lacks, 
because of a genetic defect transmitted 
from mother to son, is a clotting pro 
tein known as antihemophilic factor 
(AHF) or globulin (AHG), also called 
Factor VIII. Because of this deficiency, 
the hemophilia victim lives in constant 
danger of severe bleeding from the most 
minor wound, such as a finger cut or a 
Even with no external 
bleed internally after a 
This is especially 


tooth extraction 
injury, he may 
bump or a stumble 
likely to happen inside his joints, caus- 
ing arthritis with progressive deformity 
and disability 

Fast Freeze. Since all 
contains AHF when fresh, transfusion 
obvious But the volume 
amount to several pints a 
day, more than the 
can stand if the treatment has to be re- 
peated often—as it usually And 
ll transfusions carry the risk of hep 
infection or severe allergic re 
ictions. It not until 1965 that a 
Stanford University physiologist, Judith 
Pool, developed a technique 
ot freezing, thawing and centrifuging 
fresh plasma to concentrate the AHI 
(The rest of the plasma could still be 


normal blood 


is an answer 
needed may 
patient's system 


does 


aus 
was 


Graham 


broken down into a dozen other life-sav- 
ing tractions.) 

In its frozen state, this cryoprecipitate 
kept indefinitely and could be quickly 
processed for intravenous Infusion in a 
solution averaging ten to 20 tmes the 
potency of plasma. But infusion took 
up to an hour, and the hemophiliac usu 
ally had to go into a hospital to get it 
The material could be extracted from 
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No one is more responsive to advertising than the man who gets ahead in business. 


only the freshest of plasma. Even the 
short delay between collection by a mo- 
bile blood unit and delivery at a blood 
center was long enough to destroy ot 
damage the AHI 

Grateful Beneficiary. Now 
are being found for even these prob 
lems. The Health Fund of Greate 
Cleveland has just begun sending 
with its normal mobile 
nation’s first 


solutions 


around, along 
blood-collecting unit, the 
Ireeze 
recently Dr 
blood sci 
North Car 
Edward 

Ange 


aboratories to 


auxiliary van equipped with 
centrifuge apparatus. And 
Kenneth M. Brinkhous, a 
entist at the University of 
Olina, collaborated with Dr 
Shanbrom of the Hyland 
les) division of Baxter I 
perfect a new AHF six or seven times 


Pool’s cryoprecipitate 


(Los 


is strong as Dr 
The new preparation, 
as plasma, has just 


30 to 50 times as 
uctive gone on the 
market 

The greater 
possible to give the 
amount of AHF by 
tion into a vein—and in only five min 
Moreover, be done in the 
doctor’s office or clinic 
One of the first and most grateful ben 
eficiaries of the new trea 
is David M. Raatz, a California at- 
torney who lives in Monrovia and prac 
tices in San Marino. At 26, Raatz has 
had gallons of plasma and concentrates 
to stanch the bleeding that recurs most 
commonly in his ankles, Knees and el 
bows. He never used to know when he 


would be able 


concentration makes it 
normally required 
hypodermic injec- 
utes this can 


an out patient 


tment system 


to appear in court when 


a case was called; at best, he might 


have to hobble in on crutches 


“Now,” says Raatz, “I can do much 
more work and stay on the trial cal 
endar. Clients have more confidence in 
me, now that I'm available regularly 
No one who is not a hemophiliac can 
imagine what a relief it is to be able to 
work on schedule.” His wife Joan re 
cently bore the Raatzes’ second baby 


Like the first, it was a boy. And by a 
Mendelian pattern of inheritance, a he 


mophiliac cannot transmit the disease 
to a son 

Do It Yourself. Cost is still a prob 
lem, For a patient like Raatz, there ts 


no predicting how often he will need 
AHF, or just how much. His expenses 
have run as high as $150 in week 
but for him and other 
they average about that per month over 
the long run 
come down when the supply increases 
U.S. hemophiliacs 
1,000,000 pints of 


most patients 


Prices are expected to 
The demand is there 
need the AHF trom 
blood each year 

Dr. Shanbrom 
patients will enjoy sull greater 
nience. Some batches of AHI 
trate have been made 1,000 times more 
potent than plasma. Eventually, Brink 
hous is confident, this will become the 
standard AHF, so safe and stable that 
hemophilia victims will be able to 
carry it around and them 
selves, into diabetics 
now do with 


foresees dav when 


conve- 


concen- 


inject it 
muscle, just as 
insulin 
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“After you with TIME!” 


(How long did you have to wait?) 
TIME brand new is TIME at its best. The 
dust kicked up by the latest news hasn't yet 
settled. The forecasts are still far ahead 

of events 
If you've had to wait for someone to pass 
this copy along, you're probably aware that 
the value, impact and enjoyment of TIME 
are not all coming through a hundred per 
cent. Is it really necessary to keep on this 

makeshift way? 

A suggestion: it's 
to make sure of your owr 


easy enough 
delivered 





1 COpy 





regularly and promptly. Fill in the form in 


of this issue and send it 
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to TIME. Get the news firsthand from now on 
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If you 
are your 
own boss 


why not use 

tax deductible dollars 

to buy retirement income 
—as permitted by 

Keogh Act (HR-10)? 


Write for information. 


Lincoln 
x2¢ National 
‘ef Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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The Wishing Book 


1897 SEARS ROEBUCK CATALOGUE; 
introductions by S. J. Perelman and Rich- 
ard Rovere. 786 pages. Chelsea House. 
$14.95. 


Any archaeologist knows that nothing 
gives a better picture of how vanished 
civilizations lived, loved and fought than 
the utensils, ornaments and weapons 
that were left behind in successive lay- 
ers of kitchen midden, For this reason 
alone, this hardback facsimile of an 
1897 Sears Roebuck catalogue is a daz- 
zling trove for students of Americana. 
It certainly is one of the happiest pub- 
lishing ideas in years. 

Back in the days when two stuffed 
turtledoves under glass decorated many 
a tasteful parlor, whole families sat for 
hours poring over the treasures in a 
Sears catalogue. It was called “the wish- 
ing book,” and it was usually tattered 
and dog-eared by the time somebody 
punched a hole in it and hung it in the 
family privy, When this particular cat- 
alogue appeared, the firm of Sears Roe- 
buck and Co.—founded by Richard W. 
Sears, a former railroad-station agent, 
and Alvah Roebuck, a watch repairman 
—was four years old and prospering. 

Dizzying Array. Legend has it that 
Sears wrote every single word of the 
copy that described the dizzying array 
of 6,000 articles listed in the book. Al- 
ternating between soft sell and hard, oc- 
casionally combining both, his exhort- 
atory prose provides an intriguing con- 
trast with today’s merchandising meth- 
ods. S. J. Perelman, in his introductory 
essay, even professes to see a touch of 
malevolence in Sears’ flat statement: 
“Our boot and shoe department is ad- 
mirable. If we can’t suit you in quality 
and price, there is no use in looking 
further.” 

Still, trees 


whether offering hall 





(“Money won't buy more stylish goods”) 
or watches (“Almost given away”), 
Sears appealed to a buying public that 
was then largely rural and firmly bound 
by the Puritan ethic: waste was sinful, 
and so were fripperies. But it was also 
an epoch when ordinary folks were be- 
ginning to yearn for “nice things” and 
even a few luxuries—if they were cheap 
enough and guaranteed to be durable. 
It was an enjoyment simply to peruse 
the bargains offered in men’s toupees 
and nerve pills, mowing machines and 
dog-powered churns, foot scrapers and 
kraut cutters. Sears sewing machines 
and wagons, forges or stoves, were guar- 
anteed to give the purchaser status 
(“The neighbors would admire it once 
they were permitted to inspect it”). 

The Sears catalogue lists a variety 
of capsules, tinctures, pills and boluses 
calculated to cure almost any known ail- 
ment, physical or mental. There were 
worm cakes and a highly touted mi- 
crobe killer (“Will prevent LaGrippe. 
Catarrh, Consumption, Malaria, Blood 
Poison, Rheumatism and all disorders 
of the blood”). There was also an elixir 
“guaranteed to destroy all desire for li- 
quor” and a magical tonic called “Pe- 
ruvian wine of cocoa” that was rec- 
ommended “if you wish to accomplish 
double the amount of work or have to 
undergo an unusual amount of hard- 
ship.” Arsenic wafers were offered to 
tone up the complexion, and an “elec- 
tric ring for rheumatism” (85¢: gold- 
plated, $1.25). 

Triple Threat. Both beauty prepa- 
rations and apparel were designed to as- 
sure women customers that they would 
have the proper hourglass look. There 
was a triple-threat package, for instance, 
called the “Princess bust developer.” It 
combined a “bust expander, bust cream 
or food” with an instrument resembling 
a plumber's plunger that promised (for 
$1.46) to “enlarge any lady's bust from 
two to three inches.” A ladies’ “Snow 
White Venus” union suit sold for 75¢ 
(“One of the handsomest union suits 
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we have ever seen. And we have seen 
nearly every style”). For only $1 there 
was the latest thing in corsets: “Will 
not stretch, break, roll up or puck- 
er... priced so low that even persons 
in the humbler walks of life can easily 
afford to buy it.” 

A do-it-yourself blacksmith outfit 
(“Sharpen the plows, shoe the horses, 
set the loose tires, mend the machinery 
—don't say you can't do the work”) 
was offered for $25. Solid-oak dining ta- 
bles that extended to 12 ft. were $16.50, 
rocking chairs were 85¢ each, and a 
“Grade AA” surrey with fringe on top 
cost $87. 

Sears obviously was worried that 
many customers might find the ordeal 
of ordering by mail simply too much. 
“Don't be afraid you will make a mis- 
take,” the catalogue exhorted. “We re- 
ceive hundreds of orders every day from 
young and old who never before sent 
away for goods .. . Tell us what you 
want in your own way, written in any 
language, no matter whether good or 
poor writing.” Customers took them at 
their word. For example, there was this 
note from one irate purchaser: “I got 
the pump which i by from you, but 
why for God's sake you doan send me 
the handle. I loose to me by customer. 
Wats the use a pump when she doan 
treat me rite. I rote ten days and me cus- 
tomer he holloer for air like hell from 
the pump.” Naturally, it was all a mis- 
take. Soon there was another letter: 
“Oh Hell after i rite i find the God 
damn handle in the box excuse me.” 


lrish Transported 


BRING LARKS AND HEROES by Thom- 
as Keneally. 247 pages. Viking. $4.95. 


Writers need myths to revert to—sim- 
ple unrelenting tales to retell. Amer- 
icans use the old West. The Irish use 
their centuries of uprising against the 
English. In just the same way, Aus- 
tralians use those savage prison set- 
tlements that first seeded the new land 


TO SAVE 
“x YOUR LIFE. 


SEE GUN 
DEPAKTMENT, 


Pages 572-574. 








ILLUSTRATIONS IN “1897 SEARS ROEBUCK CATALOGUE” 
To cure any illness, accomplish any task, lighten any life. 
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long-lasting 
Timken 








The improvements we've made in manu- 
facturing processes, bearing geometry 
and steel-making have enabled us to 
increase load ratings as much as 33% 
on more than 80% of Timken” tapered 
roller bearing part numbers. (A load 
rating increase of 25% more than doubles 
the calculated bearing life.) 

You can be sure of greater reliability 
from the Timken bearings you're using 


now, exactly as you're using them now. 
And you can expect to calculate longer 
bearing life on your products without 
having to make a Single design change 
Or you may be able to reduce costs 
by changing to smaller less costly 
bearings. 

See your Timken Company sales engi- 
neer or write The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio, U.S.A. 


TIMKEN 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


bearings are 
longer-lasting 
than ever. 











A FEW BEARINGS DO ALL THE WOAK 
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KENEALLY 
Lovely and spare as a falcon. 


with transported convicts in the late 
18th century. 

Thomas Keneally, 32, is an Austra- 
lian with a pronounced Irish accent. 
He has found the mythic frame for his 
novel in the love, rebellion and death 
of an Irish soldier in the garrison of a 
penal colony that might have been Syd- 
ney, but was historically Port Jackson, 
200 years ago. Young Halloran is a cor- 
poral and Roman Catholic who has 
sworn his conscript’s oath to the Eng- 
lish and Protestant King, George III. 
He was once destined for the priest- 
hood, and has a Latinate and God-be- 
dazzled turn of mind. Now he guards 
felons, argues theology with one, and 
loves another, who happens to be a ser- 
vant to the chief of the colony's 
commissary. 

Until the 20th century came along, 
few communities of a few thousand 
men could have lived so foul a life as 
did the first white men in Sydney. By 
Keneally’s fictional talent, all is made 
vivid as fresh blood; the reader is spared 
the statistical compilations of realist fic- 
tion. Yet, we learn in the course of this 
cruel narrative that a sentence of death 
by torture (S00 lashes of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails amounted to just that) could be 
handed out by a kangaroo court of Ma- 
rine officers as casually as a parking 
fine would be imposed today. Scarred, 
starved and brutalized, the convict sub- 
world could credibly circulate the ma- 
licious scandal that the cattle belonging 
to the officers’ ruling caste had died of 
pox contracted through bestial sexual 
commerce with their owners. 

Grubs, lizards and roots were some- 
times the food. A prostitute’s price was 
four ounces of salted beef. Sodomy 
was less costly and more common. ’ 

The story's hero is given what might 
be called Eichmann’s choice: do evil 
for duty’s sake or rebel. Inevitably, there 
is a convict rebellion; inevitably, it is 
suppressed by slaughter, in which Hal- 
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loran must fire (though he fires high), 
and he later helps a leader of the re- 
bellion to escape. Inevitably, his girl 
hangs, and he hangs. It is as econom- 
ical, as predestined as that. The last par- 
agraph is visible from the first page. 

Readers wary of the plush language 
of the “gadzooks, hussy!” school may 
be suspicious of the special idiom of 
Bring Larks. But there is no Errol Flim- 
flam here. Keneally has devised a gar- 
bled-Gaelic speech that seems perfectly 
to fit the character of his protagonist 
who, like another gifted innocent, Billy 
Budd, speaks with the tongue of men 
and angels. In fact the doomed man’s 
only legacy is verses, hidden in a gov- 
ernment ledger and negligently de- 
stroyed by a bored governor who could 
make nothing of them. One poem hopes 
that out of the cesspool, time will “bring 
larks and heroes.” 

This is a high-pitched book, but not 
only to Australians will the pitch ring 
true, What Keneally is saying is that 
out of man’s appalling origins, grace 
and art will come, through courage. 
His story is as lovely and as spare as a 
falcon stooping. 


No Solution 


THE VIOLENT PEACE by Carl and Shel- 
ley Mydans. 478 pages. Atheneum. 
$12.50. 


Once when old Otto von Bismarck’s 
demands had set much of Europe atrem- 
ble, he was asked if he wanted war. He 
replied, “Certainly not. What I want is 
victory.” His remark reflected the at- 
titude of countless uncomplicated ages 
when men waged their wars with rel- 
atively simple weapons for a single pur- 
pose. Using every available resource, 
adversaries simply beat at each other 
until one side ultimately collapsed and 
surrendered. 

All that, of course, was before the 
Bomb. Since World War II ended, not 
a single war has been formally de- 
clared. Yet it has been a period of al- 
most continuous violence. Besides 
Korea and Viet Nam, there have been 
at least 50 other conflicts of major pro- 
portions. In this big handsome book, 
Author-Photographer Carl Mydans and 
his wife Shelley, both of whom have 
distinguished themselves as TimMe-Lire 
combat correspondents, examine a Chi- 
na torn by civil war, the bloody and fu- 
tile efforts of the French to hang on to 
a lost empire in Indo-China, the in- 
surrection in Greece, the partition riots 
in India. In a litany of violence, they 
tick off wars and disorders in Palestine, 
Malaya, the big conflict in Korea, Que- 
moy-Matsu, Algeria, Hungary, Suez, 
South Arabia, Cyprus, Colombia, Cuba, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, the 
Congo, Angola, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Laos, Viet Nam, and the third vi- 
olent clash between Israel and the 
Arabs. 

They draw on eyewitness accounts 
of battle from 44 Time-Lire correspon- 
dents, and have culled memorable pic- 








tures from Time and Lire files. Some 
of the reports remain lodged in mem- 
ory. There is, for example, Photographer 
David Douglas Duncan’s report of how 
a howling mob of Hindus and Sikhs in 
Delhi flailed to death a six-year-old 
Moslem girl carrying her baby brother; 
TIME Correspondent James Bell's terse 
account of weary American troops fight- 
ing for No Name Ridge in Korea; Pho- 
tographer Andrew St. George's file on 
a Castro patrol’s foolhardy attempt to 
blow up an armored car with a crude 
bomb. 

Proxy Wars. Since the major nu- 
clear powers are deathly afraid of a 
head-on clash, the Mydanses_ believe 
that only total derangement on one or 
both sides will bring back all-out war. 
Instead, wars of the future will follow 
the pattern established since World War 
Il—a conflict fought with limited means 
and often ending indecisively. 

The major powers will continue to 
test one another's will and strength in- 
directly on distant battlefields. The au- 
thors believe this may be more of a 
strain on the U.S. than on the U.S.S.R. 
“Americans tend to look on war as a 
great moral struggle and are apt to be 
more receptive to the idea of outlawing 
it than of merely restricting it. If a war 
does not involve some high and all-en- 
compassing ideal such as freedom, de- 
mocracy, a war to end war, Americans 
are reluctant to go into it . To the 
Communist nations, limited war has an 
altogether different dimension, In fact, 
inspiring and supplying ‘wars of na- 
tional liberation’ which they intend to 
keep as limited wars has been a de- 
clared national policy of the U.S.S.R. 
for years.” 

If there is not much promise of a last- 
ing peace, the Mydanses have no doubt 
about man's durability—even in defeat. 
They cite the answer Israel's Moshe 
Dayan gave to a questioner who asked 
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But durable. 
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Mental 





retardation 


never kills 
anyone. 








But who can count the lives it's wasted ? 

It's not a killer like heart disease or cancer. Yet, no 
human affliction is more wasteful than mental 
retardation. 

Think of the babies doomed from birth to live 
out their years uselessly ... the children who never 
have a chance to learn what they are capable of 
learning... the retarded adults, trained to work, but 
refused jobs. 

What a waste! What a loss! 

We can change this. How ? 

Start by finding out what your community or state 
is doing to salvage many of these lives. 

Are programs under way in education, recreation, 
vocational training ? Are they directed by teachers and others who really 
understand the retarded and how they can best be helped? 

Remember, fully 85 percent of the retarded can become productive citizens — 
if given the special help they need and deserve. 

Don't wait for the other fellow to take the lead. Use your own influence, or 
that of a group to w hich you belong. to assure the retarded their rights 
as fellow human beings and fellow citizens. 

For more information, send for the free booklet. Address: The President's 
Committee on Mental Retardation, Washington, D.C, 20201. 
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why he did not dispose of his enemies 
once and for all. “I don't think that in 
war there is any such thing as ‘once 
and for all.” Small comfort—but per- 






haps the best there is in an untidy 
world 
Short Notices 

DO BUTLERS BURGLE by 
PG ouse. 191 pages. Simon & 


Schuster. $4.50 

Which came first, P. G. Wodehouse 
or the English butler? Wodehouse’s pub- 
lishers confess they are not even cer- 
tain whether he is 87 vears old and 
has written a million books, or a mil- 
lion years old and has written 87 books 
Anyhow the figures strain the imagi- 
nation—but not more so than this potty 
tale about a bogus butler who sets out 
to burgle a Worcestershire bank. Con- 


noisseurs of the old master’s brand of 


daffy brouhaha will savor it to the last 
page. For those who don't trust any 
_— at 7 ee 
uae eer aorer. 
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P. G. WODEHOUSE 
87 and 1,000,000, or 1,000,000 and 87? 


writer over 80—well, maybe they should 
sample a little vintage Wodehouse first, 
like a whiff of Carry On, Jeeves! (1925), 
or the tiniest dollop of Love Among 
the Chickens (1906) 
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en and His 


Menck 
Sara Mayfield 
307 pages. Delacorte Press. $6.50 

Sara Mayfield’s chatty account of 
‘the Sage of Baltimore” is another link 
in the seemingly 


Friends by 


endless sausage ol 
Menckeniana. Miss Mayfield. an Al 
abamian who was a close triend of 
Mencken, is most revealing on Menck- 
en the professional bachelor who final- 
ly gave in at the age of 49 and en- 
dorsed “comfortable, 
laudable, 

Her admiring view of Mencken over- 
looks much in his work that was ma- 
licious. That is not hard to do, con- 
sidering the Gargantuan proportions of 
It is difficult to quib- 
man who, 


monogamy = as 
and sanitary.” 


his sense of fun 
ble about a as an agnostic, 
prepared himself for the possibility of 
Judgment) Day with the statement, 
“Gentlemen, | was wrong.” 
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What does it take to pick up 
the pieces? 


It may take only seconds for disaster to 
strike. And strike hard. When it does, it 
makes no distinction among men, women 
and children. Between rich and poor, And 
do you have any idea of what it takes to 
pick up the pieces? The American Red 
Cross, for one thing. How? With help in 
many ways. With food. Clothing. Shelter 
With material aid in repairing and refur 
nishing homes. With medical and nursing 
care. And this takes money. Lots of it. In 
the past two years alone, we spent nearly 
32 million dollars helping victims of hur- 
ricanes, floods, and other disasters. We 
need your support. TheAmerican Red Cross. 
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Must a girl really 
prove herself to 
earn her Canadian Club? Yes, 
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The whisky that’s bold 
enough to be lighter 
than them all. 
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long road. 
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